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AN EXPERIMENT IN PRIMARY EDUCATION.—No. 1. 





BY DR. MARY PUTNAM-JACOBI. 





N modern times education has been recog- | destined to receive a superior education is 


nized to be something more than an ele- 
gant luxury, designed exclusively for the ben- 
efit of the ‘‘ upper classes.’’ It is a force, 
and a potent and indisputable means, not 
only for the training but for the evocation of 
other forces. It is able, not only to convey 
information, but to increase power. It is not 
simply a social convenience, but a real means 
for attaining real ends. The final ends of 
education are efficiency and repose. The 
educated person is he who knows how to get 
what he wants, and how to enjoy it when he 
has got it. , 

When a ‘‘ higher education’’ is demanded, 
for any class of persons—as women—it means 
that it has become desirable to train their 
faculties for more difficult work than that 
traditionally assigned to them, and also that 
it is desirable to enable them to get more 
enjoyment out of any work that they do. 
The necessary correlative of the possession 
of powers is the opportunity for their exer- 
cise, The existence of a larger class of 
effectively educated women must increase 
their demand for a larger share in that part 
of the world’s work which requires trained 
intelligence. Of this, literature and other 
art is one and only one portion. The work 
of the professions, of the upper regions of 
industry, commerce, and finance, the work 
of scientific and of political life, is the work 
appropriate to the intelligences which have 
proved themselves equal to a course of train- 
ing at once complex and severe. A person 








expected to develop more vigorous mental 
force, to have a larger mental horizon, 
to handle more complex masses of ideas, 
than another. From the beginning, there- 
fore, he must not merely receive useful 
information, but be habituated to perform 
difficult mental operations, for only in this 
way can the sum of mental power be in- 
creased. The order, arrangement, and se- 
quence of the ideas he acquires must be as 
carefully planned as is the selection of the 
ideas themselves, because upon this order 
and internal proportion his mental horizon 
depends. He must be trained in feats of 
sustained attention, and in the collocation 
and association of elementary ideas into 
complex combinations. Since ideas are ab- 
stractions from sense-perceptions, he must 
be exercised in the acquisition of accurate, 
rapid, far-reaching, and delicate sense-per- 
ceptions, in their memorization, and in the 
representative imagination which may recall 
them at will, and be able to abstract from 
them, more or less remotely, ideas. Habits 
of rich association of ideas must be formed, 
and of pleasure in their contemplation. 
And very early must be offered to the child 
problems to be solved, either by purely 
mental exertion, or by that combined with 
manual labor. And all this care must be 


taken for girls as well as for boys, so soon as 
it is seriously agreed that girls may be ad- 
mitted to a superior as well as to a primary 
education. 
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The first intellectual faculties to be trained 
are perception and memory. ‘The subjects 
of the child’s first studies should therefore 
be selected, not on account of their ultimate 
utility, but on account of their influence 
upon the development of these faculties. 
What sense is there, then, in beginning ed- 
ucation with instruction in the arts of read- 
ing and writing? If literature were the 
main business of life, or if, as was at one 
time supposed, education meant nothing 
else but acquaintance with literature, there 
would be some logic in the extraordinary 
prominence habitually assigned in education 
to the study of modes of literary expression. 
But, from the modern stand-point, that edu- 
cation means such an unfolding of the fac- 
ulties as shall put the mind into the widest 
and most effective rélation with the entire 
world of things—spiritual and material— 
there is an exquisite absurdity in the timé- 
honored method. To study words before 
things tends to impress the mind with a fatal 
belief in their superior importance. To 
study expression before subjects of thought 
have been accumulated, is to cultivate the 
habit, always prevalent in civilized life, of 
talking fluently without having anything to 
:say. To direct attention to sets of arbitrary 
‘signs before attention has been trained by 
contemplation of real objects, teaches the 
mind to place conventional and contingent 
facts on the same level with necessary truths. 
‘We thus weaken in advance the power of 
‘belief in necessity and reality. Without 
such power the mind becomes inevitably the 
prey to a skepticism generated much less by 
contradictions in the outside world, than by 
the weakness of its internal organism. What 
other results should logically be produced, 
when, to the opening mind, as it turns 
‘eagerly to the wonderful world in which it 
-awakens and finds itself, we offer for con- 
itemplation, exercise, and earliest sustenance, 
the alphabet, the abstruse structure of words 
ito be spelled, the grammar of sentences to 
‘be construed, the complex gymnastics of 
copies to be written? When to the read- 
ing, writing, spelling, grammar, and com- 
;position in English, we add that of similar 
-exercises in two or three other languages, 
~we evidently describe the education, first, of 
‘the children in our public schools, then of 
those of the so-called ‘‘ upper classes ;’’ and 
‘show that all isa prolonged study of words. 

Words are fossils, which, according to the 
vunderstanding had of them, are a heap of 
‘meaningless stones, or the incarnation of 
a bygone life. When the child has once 


learned to handle present existence, he will 
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be prepared to understand the reflections of 
a past life in language. When he has had 
some experience in framing complex ab- 
stractions, he can then appreciate the com- 
plex abstractions of speech. But, until then, 
language should_ not be to him an object of 
thought, but only an organ of thought. It is 
not to be driven zv¢o him, but only ou¢ of him 
through the urgent consciousness that some- 
thing must be said. ‘The inflexions, intona- 
tions, and emphasis of speech, uttered or 
written—and which include grammar, rhet- 
oric, punctuation, style—must arise sponta- 
neously, as natural clothing of the idea, 
which insists upon making itself understood. 
An idea which is once sufficiently vivid in 
the child’s mind can hardly fail to ‘‘ climb 
to a form in the grass and flowers’’ of pic- 
turesque baby-speech. 

On this principle it might be useful to 
precede study of either spoken or written 
language by study of gesturesand signs. At 
all events, in my own experiment, the child 
was taught algebraic signs as a means of con- 
cisely expressing certain relations, long be- 
fore any attempt was made to learn how to 
write. Thus the important, fundamental 
idea was early conveyed to her mind that 
all arts of expression were subordinate in 
importance to the subject expressed. De- 
liberate study of the arts of expression, 
which is equivalent to the study of literature, 
rhetoric, and style, was reserved until after 
many years of study of things should have 
accumulated impressions and ideas which 
spontaneously sought an outlet. Further, 
the child was taught to draw in simple com- 
binations of lines for many months before 
attempting to write. When this difficult 
and complex muscular exercise was ap- 
proached, she began it with unusual ease, 
and in a few weeks, at the age of six, already 
commanded a firm and legible handwriting. 
Further, and for the same purpose, no set 
copy-book was used from which meaningless 
sentences could be imitated; but the child 
proceeded at once to utilize the art of writ- 
ing in precisely the same way that humanity 
has done in passing from barbarism with 
spoken traditions, to civilization with a re- 
corded history. She recorded at first with 
printed, afterward with script characters, 
the history of a group of hyacinths, whose 
development she watched from birth to 
death. The writing, though compelled to 
be carefully done, was recognized as no end 
in itself, but as a means to preserve a con- 
nected history of a series of interesting 
events, otherwise liable to lapse into obliv- 
ion. The art was thus approached as all 
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arts should be, from the stand-point of its 
real genesis, and tended to place itself in 
the same relative position in the child’s 
mind that it had occupied in the real his- 
tory of the world. 

Study of the pathological conditions of 
writer’s cramp, and the numerous brain- 
lesions, which have.so marvelously dissected 
the faculty of comprehending verbal and 
written signs, have revealed a hitherto un- 
suspected complexity in the muscular move- 
ments involved in writing, and of the men- 
tal proceses necessary to language.* The 
discovery has not yet modified the glaring 
crudity of the educational methods which 
persist in beginning mental. training with a 
forced drill in these complex processes and 
gymnastics. ; 

Not speech abstractions, the highest con- 
quest of the mind, but the development of 
the visual conceptions, which are its earliest 
spontaneous achievement, should be the first 
object of systematic training. Forms and 


colors are the elements of all visual impres-~ 


sions ; and these are, moreover, susceptible of 
a scientific classification which can, from the 
beginning, be rendered appreciable to the 
child. It is upon forms and colors, there- 
fore, that both perception and memory 
must first be exercised. The visual impres- 
sion should be amplified up to the point at 
which it is able to fix itself on the mind by 
its own momentum—therefore without con- 
scious effort. When the mind has accumu- 
lated a stock of reminiscences which cannot 
be forgotten, it will, by so much, have en- 
riched its structure and enlarged its furni- 
ture. It is then prepared for voluntary 
efforts at recollection. P 

The amplification of the impression is 
effected in two ways: 1. The impression 
may be associated with an action on the 
part of the child, as when he arranges build- 
ing-blocks into definite forms. 2. The out- 
lines of the object itself may be magnified, 
and at the same time roughened, by being 
copied with sticks, as may be done in the 
first attempts at map-drawing. The copy 
substitutes a schematic outline for the real 
one, but by the very fact blends a mental 
conception with the simple visual image. 
This necessity for amplification is very im- 
portant, and, as it seems to me, very often 
overlooked. It is strictly in accordance with 
the physiological law in neuro-dynamics, 
that a stimulating impression must vary in 





~ See Kussmaul, “ Stoerungen der Sprache ;” also, 
Lichtheim on “ Aphasia” (‘ Brain,” January, 1885). 
The literature on these two subjects is already im- 
mense, 
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intensity inversely to the susceptibility of 
the nerve-element to be impressed. The 
more developed and vigorous the mind, the 
slighter the object that is perceived and re- 
membered ; and, as Mr. Froude remarks, 
men of genius always have tenacious mem- 
ories. Conversely, the relatively feeble 
mind of the young child requires a large 
object to awaken its prehensile faculties. If 
the memory of children for what has once 
impressed them is often remarkable, it is be- 
cause the infantile period of mental develop- 
ment bears much analogy with the character 
of genius. 

It seems to me that for several years no 
abstract statements should be made to a 
child, except such as may be, at least sche- 
matically, represented by tangible objects, 
and at every new point of even advanced 
studies recurrence to such schemas may be 
usefully niade. 

Perception and memory should be indis- 
solubly associated. There are two prevalent 
errors of method which I have noticed: to 
expect a child to remember what it has 
never perceived ; and to allow it to perceive 
without any systematic representation of the 
object in memory. In the earliest training, 
contemplation of an object is insufficient to 
fix its outlines on the mind: it must be 
handled as well as seen. In my own exper- 
iment with a child of four, Froebel’s build- 
ing-blocks were used to construct definite 
models; but these, once framed, were re- 
peated from memory. Sometimes the de- 
tails of an exciting story, as that of ‘‘ Blue- 
Beard,’’ were associated with the different 
details of the model, so that these were more 
vividly remembered. 

By building in succession the different 
rooms in which the various acts of the tragedy 
were supposed to have occurred, the child 
learned, on the one hand, mathematical out- 
lines ; on the other hand, to remember his- 
tory by, in a degree, acting history herself. 
The principle of this method is applicable 
to much more advanced studies. 

President Hill, in his eloquent little book 
on the ‘‘True Order of Studies,’’ emphati- 
cally insists on the necessity for a selection 
of studies which-differ widely from the con- 
ventional programme. ‘‘ We awake to con- 
sciousness,’’ he observes, ‘‘ through the fact 
of motion which reveals to us an outer 
world, and a universe of space and time in 
which the world of matter moves. These 
space and time relations are the earliest ob- 
jects of distinctly conscious intellection ; the 
first objects concerning which our knowl- 
edge takes a scientific form. This was true 
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of the race, and it is true of the individual. 
Before the child has a clearly intellectual 
life on any other subjects, it attains a very 
definite power to distinguish the square, the 
circle, the oval, the spiral; and also to 
recognize the rhythm of verse and music. 
Out of space and time arise through the sug- 
gestions of the material world three principal 
sciences: geometry, arithmetic, algebra. 
In considering space we are led to imitate 
the. act of the Divine Intellect, which has 
geometrized from eternity. Geometry is 
the earliest and simplest of all possible 
sciences.’? The writer proceeds to point 
out that ‘‘the earliest abstraction from the 
idea of form is that of number, and out of 
this idea is evolved the earliest of the truly 
abstract sciences, namely, arithmetic. But 
because this science is based upon an ab- 
straction, and not upon a direct perception, 
it should be made to follow, and not, as is 
usually the case, precede geometry.’’ Again, 
‘*the earliest suggestions of motion reveal 
to us time as well as space. But space is 
external to the mind ; time enters into our 
spiritual consciousness, and measures our 
flow of thought.”’ 

To this might be added the anatomical 
consideration that the formation of space 
conceptions is the function of the cerebrum, 
from the impressions furnished by the optic 
nerve ; while the conceptions of time are 
elaborated in the cerebullum, from the ex- 
perience in successions of events furnished 
by the auditory nerve. Space conceptions 
are objective, static; time conceptions, 
from the beginning subjective, are at first 
successive, then become progressive, finally 
causal, dynamic—when the conception of 
cause arises from consideration of the sum 
of antecedent events. Thus this second 
series of conceptions soon impinges npon 
moral considerations; the first remains 
within the sphere of perceptive intelligence. 
To space, or optic nerve conceptions, be- 
longs symmetry ; to time, or auditory nerve 
conceptions, belong harmony and rhythm. 

These ultimate ramifications of the pri- 
mary psychic phenomenon must be held 
in mind at the moment of beginning to sys- 
tematize the visual and auditory perceptions 
which lie at their basis. 

All object-teaching may be made useful 
as a means of training to independent ob- 
servation. But the study of ordinary, i. e., 


of complex objects, is necessarily empirical, 
whereas geometric forms can be at once 
submitted to scientific generalizations, can 
therefore at once initiate the child into 
scientific method. Dr. 


Hill recommends 
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the study of geometry to be begun at the 
age of eight. The child upon which my 
own experiment was performed began the 
study of geometric elements before she was 
four. Some details of her education may 
perhaps be quoted as the best way of illus- 
trating certain abstract principles. At the 
age of four and a half she had learned the 
following elements: straight, curved, slant- 
ing, and half-slanting lines, also to distin- 
guish perpendicular and horizontal lines, 
and to draw either straight or curved lines 
parallel to each other. She was well 
acquainted with all forms of the triangle, 
equilateral, isosceles, right angle, and_ sca- 
lene. She knew a rectangle and a square, 
and the relations to each of the slanting and 
half-slanting line. She knew also, and was 
especially fond of, the trapezium, the trape- 
zoid, the pentagon, hexagon, etc., the 
circle and semi-circle ; and, in solid figures, 
knew the cube and its apparent relations to 
the square. She did not merely know the 
names of these things, but to her eye the 
whole perceptible universe arranged itself 
spontaneously into these fundamental forms ; 
for she was incessantly disentangling them 
from the complex appearances of surround- 
ing objects. Thus a horse-railroad in- 
terested her as an illustration of parallel 
straight lines which never met, the marks 
of carriage-wheels as parallel curved lines, 
the marks of horseshoes as ‘‘ dear little 
curves.”’ She learned that the curved 
line was the line of living things, and 
that straight lines belonged exclusively to 
artificial objects. At dinner she divided 
her cake into squares or cubes, and made 
pentagons and octagons with the knives and 
forks. She learned that by increasing the 
number of sides a plane figure gradually 
progressed from a triangle to a circle; and 
thus, on first seeing a cylinder, at once 
compared it to a circle, because “‘ it had 


“ever and ever so many sides,’’ and not toa 


prism, with which the superficial. resem- 
blance might be supposed to be more strik- 
ing. 

The habit of looking for the forms of 
things led the child to the spontaneous 
observation of the alphabet, which she 
taught herself by incessantly copying the 
letters until she was familiar with them.* 
It was at this time that her education 
devolved upon me, and I began to effect 
the transition from a simple descriptive 
study of geometric forms toward some con- 





* This first year of the child’s education was 
carried on in the Kindergarten of Mrs. Walton. 
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ception of their necessary relations. At 
first the purely descriptive study of geom- 
etric forms was continued, and, for several 
months and by the help of wooden models, 
extended from plane to solid figures. Later, 
when she was five and a half, some necessary 
relations were taught. Thus the child 
learned that three was the smallest number 
of straight lines which could include a 
space, by building with colored sticks an 
imaginary fence around a field in which a 
goat was to be inclosed. It was obvious 
that, when only two sides of the fence were 
completed, the goat would be able to run 
out and wreak all the destruction in the 
garden which might be anticipated from a 
reckless and unrestrained goat. An indis- 
soluble association of ideas was thus estab- 
lished between a geometric necessity and 
the logic of events. 

The second axiom taught was the equality 
of any two objects which were demonstrably 
equal to the same third. This was learned 
when the child was five years old; and 
illustrated in the first place by its applica- 
bility to the solution of problems otherwise 
insoluble. Thus, if it became necessary to 
compare the height of two girls, one of 
whom lived in Syracuse and the other in 
Boston, but unable to visit each other, a 
common measure was suggested in the 
person of a third girl living in New York, 
of more peripatetic habits, and able to 
travel from one place to another. By the 
same device the lesser difficulty was over- 
come, of comparing the length of a floor and 
the ceiling of a room through the medium 
of the wall. Ultimately the problem was 
illustrated by the less conspicuous mechan- 
isms of colored sticks, and then the first 
algebraic signs of equality and inequality 
were taught, thus preceding all knowledge 
of writing. When the idea had been thus 
copiously illustrated and perfectly grasped, 
the verbal axiom (‘‘ things equal to the 
same thing,’’ etc.) was, by exception, 
given, and, learned with ease. This was 
proved by the child’s remark on one occa- 
sion of applying the axiom, ‘‘I knew what 
I was thereforeing.’’ Ina similar way were 
taught some other axioms—thus, that equals 
being added to equals the wholes are 
equal, and that the whole is equal to the 
sum of its parts. .The last axiom was 
illustrated graphically by observation of a 
large complex fungus which the child hap- 
pened to pick up during a walk. Each 
part was apparently independent, yet so 


__ Inseparable from the whole in which it in- 


hered, and the whole was so obviously com- 
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posed of these aggregated segments, that the 
axiom in question seemed to the child 
simply descriptive of the object. 

Thus the mind was early initiated tnto 
the recognition of necessary truths, however 
few, lest otherwise it should never acquire 
that sense of reality and necessity which is 
essential to all forcible mental and moral 
action. 

At the beginning of the year, the child 
being four and a half, the study of elemen- 
tary colors was added to that of form. It 
was begun logically with observation of the 
rainbow. The child was led to notice and 
distinguish its colors in their regular order, 
and subsequently to reproduce this order 
exactly by means of colored sticks. As this 
was a fundamental observation among those 
furnished by the universe of things, it was 
constantly allowed to recur in different 
combinations, in the same way as as the 
original theme of a musical symphony. 
Thus at first the coloréd sticks were laid 
parallel to each other in a simple package. 
Subsequently the study of form and color 
was combined by using the same colored 
sticks to construct angular geometric figures 
from the triangle to the decagon. Each 
figure consisted of seven of different sizes 
and colors, placed concentrically to each 
other, in the rainbow order. After several 
months a third complication was introduced, 
by imagining that each color represented a 
lineal bed of flowers, the flowers having 
been previously gathered by the child and 
their colors compared. At this timesolid 
figures would be placed in the centre Of the 
innermost plane figure outlined by the sticks, 
thus bringing out clearly the relations of the 
sides of such solids to certain planes. Thus 
a cube would stand in a square, a tetrahedron 
or pyramid in the centre of a triangle. This 
last case offered the occasion for a some- 
what wide reach of fancy: for pictures were 
shown exhibiting pyramids in the Egyptian 
Desert, to imitate which the table was 
strewn with sand. Then the different 
triangles were outlined with sticks, repre- 
senting successive beds of flowers breaking 
the desolation of the desert—thus, roses and 
pinks, then marigolds, then yellow snap- 
dragons, jonquils, and laburnums, then a 
bed of green leaves, another of periwinkles 
and blue bells, and a sixth of hyacinths, and 
a seventh of violets. Thus the entire ex- 
ercise embraced conceptions of form, and 
of the relations of plane to solid geometric 
figures; conceptions of color, discovery of 
the origin of these in a grand cosmic 
phenomenon, utilization of colors as one 
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means of classification in a new science, 
that of botany ; impressions of beauty from 
the actual color combinations, and from 
reference, partly actual, partly from mem- 
ory, to the lovely flowers suggested ; finally, 
a large imagination of a distant land more 
or less distinctly suggested by the picture. 
The exercise was thus both orderly and 
complex ; it required a prolonged effort of 
sustained attention, and implied the asso- 
ciation of quite a number of different ideas 
into a single massive conception. Finally, 
none of these ideas were represented by a 
verbal formula, but each as the scarcely 
removed abstraction from a tangible object 
that the child could freely handle. The 
exercise was thus a typical illustration of 
the methods which I have defined as 
suited to develop a higher order of intellec- 
tual capacity. 

The second step in the study of cosmic 
phenomena, which had been begun by ob- 
servation of the rainbow, consisted in study 
of the points of the compass. The child 
was first taught to construct, from Kinder- 
garten tablets, figures which might serve to 
indicate the points of the compass; after- 
ward she was obliged to recognize these 
points out-of-doors by reference to the 
rising and setting sun. Every morning she 
ascertained the direction of the winds and 
waves. She was then taught the points on a 
real compass, and how to direct her country 
walks by means of this instrument. This 
was her first initiation into the use of in- 
struments of precision. It was gradually 
extended during the year by means of 
practical experiments with the mathematical 
compass, ruler, spirit-level, pulley, wedge, 
and balance. The use of the last instru- 
ment, together with that of measures, greatly 
simplified and abridged the labor ordinarily 
devoted in arithmetic to learning about 
weights and measures. The child was 
taught the metric system first, because it 
was logical, because it assimilated readily 
with American decimal currency, and be- 
cause the mutual interconversion of weight 
and capacity practically demonstrated—e. g., 
by showing that a cubic centimetre of water 
weighed a gramme—prepared the way for the 
great idea, to come later, of scientific cor- 
relations. The English weights and meas- 
ures were learned afterward, as historical 
accidents, not logical, but of some practical 
convenience, as purely contingent knowl- 
edge to be learned practically as the occa- 
sion presented itself. She was sent to the 
grocer’s to buy a bushel of apples, compared 
quarts, pecks, etc., together, and was never 











troubled with the senseless memorization of 
tables. 

After knowledge of the rainbow and’ the 
points of the compass, the third cosmic 
notion acquired was that of perspective. 
This was first learned by watching ships 
passing over the water near which the child 
was playing, and observing their diminution 
of. size as the distance increased: This 
observation made a profound impression 
upon the child; it was, perhaps, the first 
time that she learned that appearances do not 
always correspond to the reality of things, 
and that simple perceptions must be con- 
stantly controlled by an effort of the reason- 
ing intellect. A year later, thus, when the 
child was five years old, the subject of 
perspective was reviewed in a different 
connection. She tried to draw a cube, and 
was shown the device by which a slanting 
line is made to represent a retreat from the 
foreground to a distance. This new dis- 
covery proved as exciting as the first had 
been, and it was speedily tested on all the 
pictures hanging in the room. On the 
first occasion, perspective had appeared 
like a great and astonishing fact of the 
external universe; on the second, like an 
immense achievement of the human intellect, 
which had thus contrived to accomplish the 
apparently impossible—namely, the repre- 
sentation of solid objects on a flat surface. 
The lifting of such large horizons makes 
epochs in the history of the intellect! The 
study was not confined to the form or line, 
but extended to observation of the effect of 
light and shade—the darkness of a receding 
surface, the brightness of the nearest point 
of a spherical surface, etc. Then the 
child reproduced these effects in her own 
drawing. 

At this time the child began the study of 
geographical maps, as another method of 
emphasizing space conceptions. For so 
young a child the dissecting map was much 
simpler than would have been the attempt 
to make actual surveys of familiar localities, 
as is sometimes recommended. These were 
deferred till a little later. By the aid of the 
dissecting map, the child learned the out- 
line of each of the United States, and their 
exact relations to each other, while still 
quite unable to read the names upon the 
printed models. In putting the map together, 
the compass was again brought into requi- 
sition, and the table on which the map was 
constructed turned until it faced the real 
north. The relative situation of places was 
always learned by reference to the compass, 
and not by arbitrary signs. 
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With so young a child it was impossible 
to associate much real information with 
these unknown states whose geometrical 
outlines she studied; therefore, every fa- 
cility was offered to establish associations of 
fantasy, either with the shape of the pieces 
or with the names, associations which the 
child usually discovered for herself. Thus, 
she described Virginia as a kneeling camel ; 
Texas, for some reason which I could not 
appreciate, as a man leaning on his pipe ; 
Maine, as a dog’s head; Tennessee, as a boy’s 
sled, etc. 

The study of the one dissecting map was 
pursued uninterruptedly forsix months. In 
a few weeks the child had learned to iden- 
tify and name each piece, either on her 
model or on other maps, and could put 
each in its place. Before she left the map 
she was able to bound any State with the 
models, or verbally ; also to make strips of 
successive States, beginning at any point 
and running in any direction. With the 
entrance upon her second year, at the age 
of five and a half, the child began the study 
of maps from ‘‘ Cornell’s Geography.’’ But 
in a very little while these were exchanged 
for a large relief-globe. From the time 
the child began the study of this globe it 
became difficult for me to understand how 
any other method could ever be employed. 
The picturesque effect of the distinctly out- 
lined continents, visible at a considerable 
distance, separated by vast tracts of desolate 
ocean, in which, as the child remarked, 
‘fone could easily drown,’’ the mutual 
relations of parts whose perception need 
never be disturbed, as is incessantly done 
when the pupil passes from map to map— 
all these effects and impressfons can be 
obtained from nothing else but from a globe 
of adequate size and in relief. The child, 
when just six, began to draw maps from 
this globe. On a single very large piece of 
paper would be represented whatever out- 
lines were discoverable at the maximum 
distance and at a certain aspect of the globe. 
The latter was then revolved somewhat, the 
child remaining at the same distance, and a 
new map outlined as before, and so on until 
the entire globe had been, in the major 
outlines, copied by the child. It was 
reserved for months of future study to fill in 
the details in proportion to their successive 
natural, not political, importance. 

Four different spheres of thought were 
prepared for by this study. First, and 
most obviously, the foundations were laid 
for all knowledge of physical geography. 
This foundation was laid in vivid sense im- 
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_ pressions, and, unalloyed with the singular 


mess of political, historical, and commer- 
cial: details, with which even the best 
geographical text-books for children are 
filled, and which are quite irrelevant to the 
main issue. When the child could with her 
finger trace the water-courses all around the 
world, she received a large fundamental im- 
pression not easily forgotten. Incidentally 
in this. tracing she learned the value of 
canals at the Isthmuses of Suez and Panama, 
Secondly, a solid foundation was laid for 
history. The first map drawn was of 
Africa, on account of its simplicity of out- 
line; but this involved the basin of the 
Mediterranean. The second map, passing 


eastward, took in the strongly accentuated . 


outlines surrounding the Indian Ocean, and 
indicated the Himalaya and the high table 
lands of Northern India. In the future it 
was intended, with these same outlines under 
the eye, and the picture of them deeply 
graven on the brain, to indicate the descent 
of Aryan ancestors from these table-lands 
toward the Mediterranean basin—the ger- 
minal spot of our historical world ; thence 
the further spread westward to the new 
hemisphere. The conception of an histor- 
ical germinal spot was again prepared for in 
advance, by showing the child the cicatri- 
cule of a hen’s egg, lying like the Mediter- 
ranean basin on a globe. Thirdly, study of 
the systematized topography of the globe 
constituted the best initiation into the study. 
of all topographical relations, including 
those involved in animal anatomy, and 
therefore this consideration was not among 
the least important. Fourthly, an impor- 
tant elementary philosophical training was 
obtained, as the child learned to analyze 
into their details the largest pictures 
offered by the globe, and to arrange these 
details into orders of successive degrees of 
generalization. Great care was taken that 
all pictures or outlines of the same magni- 
tude, and hence visible at the same distance, 
should be studied at the same time, and not 
associated with less conspicuous details that 
required more minute attention. 
of following successive degrees of general- 
ization in geographical analysis is most im- 
perfectly observed in text-books. It imposes 
itself in study of the relief-globe. 

Popular Science Monthly.. 
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I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 
J. G. Holland. 
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‘“‘ CHINESE GORDON.” 





O you “want to hear about Gordon?’’ 
said Major Swordsleigh to a listening 
group of children. ‘‘ Well, the first time I 
ever saw him was at Gravesend in 1867, 
when I brought him a message from London. 
Almost the first thing I saw was ‘God bless 
the Kernel,’ chalked on a fence; and as I 
went along I found a boy writing the same 
words on a wall. ‘What Colonel’s that?’ I 
asked. ‘Why, Colonel Gordon, of course,’ 
he answered, almost angrily; ‘don’t you 
know him?’ 

‘‘I did know him, for all England was 
ringing with what he had done in China. 
When the Taiping rebels were carrying all 
before them there, in came Gordon, raised 
an army of Chinamen, and beat the Taipings 
wherever he met them. Even when the 
rebels thought themselves safe among the 
great swamps, in a cobweb of rivers and 
canals where no army could pass, Gordon’s 
light gun-boats came creeping along over 
reeds and mud, and bang went their guns, 
and down tumbled the earth-works, and 
away ran the rebels, thinking him a magi- 
cian who could make ships go on land. 

‘‘When I reached Gordon’s house, a 
dozen ragged boys were just coming out, 
and in the doorway stood a quiet, pleasant- 
faced man of thirty-four, with a keen, bright 
eye, who invited me in very heartily. Not 
a word did he say of his great deeds in China; 
but he told me plenty about his ‘kings,’ as 
he called the boys whom he was teaching, 
and for some of them he had already found 
work, 

‘¢¢See these pins in my map,’ said he; 
‘they show where some of my young ‘kings’ 
are, for whom I’ve got places on shipboard. 
I like to keep track of them.’ 

“¢ And so he did ; and in after days, when 
he was fighting for his life in the African 
deserts, he still had a kind thought to spare 
for his English boys. 

**In 1871 he was sent to Turkey, and he 
had hardly done with that when the Egyp- 
tian government wanted him in Central 
Africa. And what a life he had there! 
Sometimes he had to ride over the desert on 
a camel for days and days, with his skin 
peeling off with the heat, and his lips 
cracked and bleeding from thirst, and the 
sand-flies stinging him all over. Or he 
would be struggling up the Nile, among 
horrid swamps where the fever-mist curled 
up like steam, or through dark gullies 
where armed savages lay waiting to pounce 
upon him 
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‘¢ Many a hard fight did he have with the 
cruel Arabs, who were kidnapping the poor 
negroes and selling them for slaves. Some- 
times a boat would come down the river, 
loaded with wood and ivory; but when 
Gordon took up the wood he found a close- 
packed crowd of slaves, almost choked for 
want of air, and so weak that they could 
hardly stand when they were taken out. 

‘‘In 1879 he came home quite worn out ; 
but even then there was no rest for him. 
He was sent back to China, then to South 
Africa, and then to Central Africa again; 
for by this time war had broken out in the 
Soudan between Egypt and the Arabs; the 
Egyptians had been beaten, and a few hand- 
fuls of them were left shut up in fortresses 
far away in the desert, hemmed in by fierce 
Arabs. 

‘* Every one said that Gordon was just 
the man to get these poor fellows out of 
their difficulty ; so he was sent to doit. But 
instead of giving him the soldiers he needed, 
they sent him out almost alone ; so in place 
of being able to help off the besieged Egyp- 
tians, he was soon besieged himself. For 
months he defended Khartoum against the 
enemy’s whole army, with only a few 
cowardly Egyptian recruits to help him. 
But at last his own men betrayed him, and 
when the English came up to the rescue they 
found that the Arabs had taken the town, 
and that poor Gordon was either killed or 
made prisoner. There! we won’t talk about 
it any more, children. Good-night!”’ 

Harper's Young People. 
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TEACHERS MUST BE INFORMED. 





OO many of our teachers have almost no 
general information. This is a very 
unfortunate fact. Public opinion should call 
for a reform in this particular, and should 
demand that a teacher who does not keep 
intelligently abreast of the events of the day 
ought not to take charge of a school. 

Every teacher should not only take an 
educational journal, by means of which he 
can keep fully informed of all the improve- 
ments in educational methods, but he (and 
she too) should take a good newspaper, that 
will keep him posted in all important events. 
Every teacher should regard it as his duty 
to know all that is worth knowing of current 
history. Local gossip is not worth the 
knowing, neither are the details of scandals, 
burglaries, murder trials, or any of the long, 
foul e¢ ceteras that defile the columns of 
many daily papers. But the events of 
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foreign lands, the political movements of 
our own country, the literary and scientific 
history of the enlightened world—with all 
these the teacher should keep apace, or, we 
declare it positively, he is not fit to keep 
school in this wide-awake, intelligent coun- 
try and era of the world. 

And every teacher thus primed with 
valuable information should impart plenty 
of it to his pupils. Nothing wakes up young 
people like instruction of this sort. It 
makes them feel as if the land of knowledge 
through which they are called upon to travel 
is not a museum of dead curiosities merely, 
but a collection of wonderful Azng things. 
They will thus get a thirst that will last them 
through life, for that intelligent knowledge 
of the world which is essential to good citi- 
zenship. There is no necessity, outside of 
his own indolence and indifference, for a 
teacher to be lacking in general and wide 
culture. His profession is full of stimulants 
to intelligence, and only an inexcusable 
habit of idleness can hold him back from 
feeling the impetus of these stimulants. 
Wake up, teachers, throw off that miserable 
do-nothing habit, and keep abreast of the 
great marching world beside you. 

Michigan Moderator. 
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MOULDING IN SAND. 





BY J. M. FLANAGAN, | 





(Average age of pupils, 10 years). 


EACHER.—Children, you notice that the 
sand occupiesbut half the board. What does 
this space, where there is no sand, represent ? 

PupiL.—It represents a large body of water. 

T. And what does the sand représent? 

P. It represents land. 

T. What is this edge of land that borders on 
the water called? 

P. The edge of the land that borders on the 
water is the coast or shore. 

T. How many of you have ever seen a coast 
orshore? Did that which you have seen look 
like this? 

P. It did not. 

T. In what respect did what you saw look 
different from this? 

P. It looked more uneven. 

T. Julius, you may come here and change 
this coast, so that ‘it will look more like a real 
one. What has Julius done? 

P. He has made the coast point out into the 
water. 

T. When land points out into the water like 
this, what is it called? 

P. It is called a cape. 

T. When you think of a cape, what picture 
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T. What then is a cape? 

P. Land pointing out from the coast into the 
water is a Cape. 

T. Does this coast look right now ? 

P. It does not; it is yet too straight. 

T. Mabel, you may come and show what 
other form the coast may take. Why do you 
make this form so wide out in the water and so 
narrow near the mainland ? 

P. Because I wish to have the water look as 
if it almost surrounded the land. 

T. What do we call land that looks as if the 
water almost surrounded it? 

. A peninsula. 

. What does the “ pen (e)’’ mean? 

Almost. 

. What does “insula” make you think of? 

Land surrounded by water. 

. Then peninsula means what? 

. Land almost surrounded by water. 

What then is a peninsula? 

. Land almost surrounded by water is a pen- 
insula. 

T. Children, what do you think of the shore 
now? 

P. It begins to look more like the true shore. 

T. Can any one make it still more uneven? 
Harry may try. Why do you place the sand 
out there in the water ? 

P. Because I want to see two bodies of land. 

T. Why? 

P. I want to join them with this narrow strip 
of land. 

T. What do you call this narrow neck of 
land? 

P. An isthmus. 

T. Do you remember anything about this 
word isthmus ? 

P. It means neck. 

T. Why is ita good name for this form of 
land? 

P. Because our necks are narrow and join 
our heads to our bodies, and an isthmus is nar- 
row and joins one body of land to another. 

T. Then what is an isthmus? 

P. A narrow neck of land joining two large 
bodies of land is an isthmus. 

T. Now if we look at our coast, how does it 
appear? ‘ 

P. It appears very uneven, like a real one. 

T. But in changing the appearance of the 
coast, what else has become different from 
what it was at first. 

P. The water looks different where it touches 
the land. 

T. How? 

P. In some places it looks as if it had worn 
away the land and pushed up into it. 

T. What do you call that part of the water 
that seems to have done so? 

. A sea, gulf, or bay. 

. What do you call such a bay as this? 
A harbor. 

. What do you notice about it? 
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. Of what use are harbors? 
. If ships go into them in stormy weather 





comes to your mind ? 
P. A picture of land pointing into the water. 
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P. Because there is so much land around 
them. 

T. How does that help them ? 

P. It keeps off the wind and rough waves. 

T. What do you notice about the water here? 

P. It is very narrow. 

T. What do. you notice about the water on 
either side of it? 

P. It seems to be larger. 

T. What does this narrow passage seem to do 
to the two larger bodies? 

P. It seems to join them. 

T. What do you call this narrow passage ot 
water ? 

P. A strait. 

T. What is a strait ? 

P. A narrow passage of water joining two 
larger bodies of water is a strait. 

N. Y. School Fournal. 
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HEREDITARY EFFECTS OF DIPSO- 
MANIA. 


BY M. E. DUNHAM. 





HE hereditary influences of strong drink 
are recognized and understood by scien- 
tists, though little thought of by the com- 
mon people. Mr. Ribot, a celebrated 
French author, who is an authority on all 
questions of physiology and psychology, 
says: ‘The passion known as dipsomania, 
alcoholism, is so frequently transmitted 


‘that all are agreed in considering its heredity 


as the rule; not, however, that the passion 
for drink is always transmitted in that 
identical form, for it often degenerates 
into mania, idiocy and _hallucination.’’ 
Dr. Magnus Huss says: ‘‘A frequent effect 
of alcoholism is partial or total atrophy of 
the brain, by which the organ is reduced in 
volume, so that it no longer fills the bony 
case; and the consequence is a mental 
degeneration, which, in the progeny, results 
in lunatics and idiots.’’ Dr. Gall, the 
celebrated German physician, who was 
the founder of the system of phrenology, 
in one of his works speaks of a Russian 
family in which the father and grandfather 
had died prematurely, from the effects of 
strong drink, and says: ‘‘ The grandson, at 
the age of five, manifested the same liking in 
the highest degree.’’ Girou de Buzarein- 


-gues, a noted French physiologist, testifies 


that he knew several families in which the 
taste for strong drink was transmitted by the 
mother. 

These are only a few of the many who 
might be quoted upon this subject ; and we 
quote these because their viewsand opinions 
were in no way affected by the present agi- 
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tation of the temperance question. They 
treated the subject purely as a matter of 
physiological science, without. any reference 
to moral reform ; and, examining it from this 
purely scientific stand-point, they affirm 
that dipsomania, or alcoholism, transmits 
from parent to child the degenerate phys- 
ical or mental condition, as well as the 
peculiar appetites, passions, propensities and 
tendencies which it produces in the parent. 
Thus it curses not only those who indulge in 
it, but their descendants as well. Its effects 
pass down from generation. to generation, a 
living, blighting, damning stream of ruin. 
Nor does this hold true only in exceptional 
instances ; it is the law, and where it fails 
to so operate, it forms the exception. Alco- 
holism transmits to the children the effects 
it produces in the parent. 

Dr. Morel, a learned and well-known 
French physician and author, gives the 
history of a family living in the Vosges 
mountains, in which the great-grandfather 
died a drunkard ; the grandfather, addicted 
to drink, died a maniac ; the father, though 
not so hard a drinker; was subject to hypo- 
chondria and homicidal tendencies; and 
the son was idiotic. Here we see, in the 
first generation, alcoholic excess; in the 
second, hereditary dipsomania ; in the third, 


‘-hypochondria and homicidal tendencies ; 


and, in the fourth, idiocy and a merciful 
extinction of the family. 

Dr. Morel tells of a family he knew, 
where the father, of excellent family con- 
nection, died of chronic alcoholism, leavin 
seven children. Of these children two died 
at an early age of convulsions ; the third 
became insane at twenty-two, and died an 
idiot; the fourth, after several attempts at 
suicide, fell into the lowest grade of idiocy ; 
the fifth, passionate and misanthropic, broke 
off all relation with his family; the sixth, a 
daughter, suffered from nervous disorder, 
chiefly of hysteria, with intermittent attacks 
of insanity ; the seventh was a very intelli- 
gent workman, but constantly oppressed 
with the gloomiest forebodings of his. future. 
Here the alcoholism of the father put its 
blight and curse upon all the children. 

This Dr. Morel madea speciality of study- 
ing into the causes of degeneracy in families 
and nations. He had an opportunity of 
examining 150 youths, from.ten to seventeen 
years of age, children of the class called 
‘¢the Commune”’ in Paris. Here he found 
the most convincing proof of the baneful 
effects descending from parent to child, as 
the results of indulgence in strong drink. 
He declared the effects to be three-fold, 
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producing physical, intellectual and moral 
degeneracy. But why multiply proof? 
The testimony of impartial scientists on the 
subject ought to be convincing; and this 
testimony’ is abundant—coming not from 
temperance fanatics, but from cool-headed 
scientists who care nothing about the tem- 
perance question. And these men declare 
that not only excessive but also moderate 
indulgence in alcoholic drink will transmit 
these effects upon the children. The law 
of transmission is never idle ; it never misses 
an opportunity ; and even seizes a temporary 
and passing condition, emotion, passion, 
appetite, or tendency of the parent, and 
transmits it to the child; so that slight 
stimulation, producing a mere temporary 
disturbance in the parent, may stamp that 
disturbance as a permanent condition of 
the child ; and this fact may account for 
much of the laxity of moral character in 
the youth of to-day—the libidinous stimula- 
tion of alcohol in the parent resulting in 


the libidinousness of the offspring. 
Mothers’ Magazine. 


<= 


RUTH’S OPPORTUNITY. 








BY L."L. ROBINSON. 





[* was a bright day early in September, and 
there seemed to be something in the cooler 
air and less enervating sunshine that told of 
holidays ended and new work begun. But 
Ruth Winston sat idly dreaming, her simple 
morning duties finished; and the day apparently 
holding nothing new or glad for her. 

“Not moping, are you, Ruth?” There was 
something of grave rebuke in the words, but 
there was also a certain tenderness and sym- 
oe discernible in the mother’s foice, as she 
ifted her eyes from her sewing to glance at the 
young girl near her. 

“T don’t think you should call it moping, 
mother,” said Ruth reproachfully.. “One cannot 
but be sad and anxious sometimes, when there 
is a real care on the mind. How can I help 
feeling it a little hard when I think of the many 
girls returning to school to-day, girls, too, who 
perhaps will never have to depend on them- 
selves for support, while I, who will have no one 
else to look to, cannot even have a good educa- 
tion. Here I am, fifteen years old, and I know 
nothing but reading, writing and spelling, with 
a little I have picked up by myself.” 

“And what would you best like to study, 
Ruth!" asked the mother with a sigh, and as if 
more to show her sympathy with her girl's de- 
sires than with any special motive for the ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, I scarcely know,” answered Ruth. 
“Anything and everything, I ‘suppose; but to 
be honest, mother, I don’t think I care so much 
for books and study in itself; I only long to 
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learn enough of any one thing to be able to teach 
it, or make my own living by it. It is very hard 
think of being a drag always on poor Jasper, to 
who will have a to do to take care of him- 
self and you. If I had but half the chances of 
some girls I know I would be earning some- 
thing in a year or two. But what can one doin 
a quiet country place like this, with nothing to 
be learned at the district school and no one to 
lend a helping hand ?” ; 
“A helping hand, dear ?’’ said the mother, “I 
think you forget that there is a very strong and 
willing Hand promised to help all who seek its 
aid. It may not always shower great wealth or 
brilliant success, but to one seeking only an 
honest support, and willing honestly to make 
the most of the opportunities given, believe me; 
that Hand is ever outstretched. Moping and 
grieving over poor chances never yet accom- 
= anything, but many have done good work 
y simply keeping their aim in sight, and, while 


| making the most of their own abilities, looking 


to that Hand to point the way.” 

Although the mother and daughter had often 
talked of such things before, Ruth had never 
laid bare her trouble so plainly; and there was 
something now in her mother’s serene trust and 

erfect confidence that inspired her with new 
ope. 

‘You mean, then, mother,” said she, “‘ that if 
one merely goes on doing the best she can to- 
ward accomplishing an object, and trusts all to 
God, he will bring it about ?”’ 

“I really do,” answered her mother, “if the 
object be a wise and worthy one, as I am sure 
yours is.” 

“Then I will trust,” said Ruth, thinking of 
her one great desire, the longing to fit herself 
for the self-support which must otherwise fall on 
the brother to whom the widowed mother must 
also look in her declining years. 

Once more she hunted up her copy book, 
speller and slate, and began afresh the simple 
studies which she felt could be carried on quite 
as well at home, where she could also share her 
mother’s cares, as at the district school a mile 
distant, where the teacher knew little more than 
Ruth herself. Nevertheless, it did seem that her 
chances for self-improvemént or the attainment 
of her desire were exceedingly meagre under 
this slow process. But what are chances, or 
human probabilities to God, when a soul has 
claimed his promised aid! 

The days passed by at quite their usual pace; 
but it is strange how hard it often is for old time 
to keep side by side with youthful hearts. Se 
tember had given place to October, and Ruth; 
was beginning to lose something of her expec- 
tant buoyancy, plodding along with a patient, 
rather than hopeful persistency, as day by day 


. she wrote her copies, conned a few columns in 


spelling, and added, subtracted and multiplied 
endless figures on her slate. 

It was like going over and over the same old 
path, she thought, as one morning she walked 
along the oft-traveled road to the little station 
that served as railroad depot, post-office and 
country store in one. 

She was too early for the mail thamorning, 
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however, and stood silently watching with an 
interest that never failed the mysterious work- 
ing of the telegraph instrument, over which the 
elderly gentleman had long presided. But a 
pause came at last in the jerky little clicks, and 
as if fora moment’s diversion the old operator 
looked up and said abruptly : 

“Ruth, can you spell telegraph ?”’ 

That's a puzzle for her, his genial face said 


’ plainly, and for an instant the very suddenness 


of the question made the little country girl hesi- 
tate; but, recovering herself quickly, she an- 
swered promptly : 

“‘ T-e-l-e-g-r-a-p-h, telegraph.” 

“Humph, pretty good, I declare,” said the 
agent with surprise in his smile. ‘‘ You must be 
a right clever speller. But now let me see if 
you can write telegraph,” and he pushed a paper 
and pencil to her. 

Ruth picked up the latter composedly, and in 
a neat, distinct hand wrote the word as credita- 
bly as she had spelled it. 

“Why, upon my word, you are a very good 
writer,’ said the old gentleman with another 


surprised gleam in his eye. ‘I did not suppose 
our little one-horse school turned out such clever 
scholars.” 


**T don’t know that it does,” answered Ruth, 
candidly ; ‘‘but I write and study all I can at 
home.” 

“ And what is it all for?’ he asked, looking 
at her more attentively. 

“T don’t know exactly,” said Ruth, with a 
sigh. ‘I am only trying to make the most of 
my opportunities, with the hope of some day 
learning more.” 

“How would you like to learn to play on this 
chatty little machine ?”’ said he, tapping his tel- 
egraph instrument, but with a smile that seemed 
only half in earnest.” 

“ That!” cried Ruth. ‘“ Why! could a girl like 
me ever learn to work and understand that?”’ 

Her expression of eager longing and wonder- 
ment amused while it interested her questioner. 

‘Why, of course,” he answered, ‘“‘any girl who 
can spell correctly and can write out the mes- 
sages distinctly that come to her, could learn if 
she is willing to try hard. Many a one is now 
making her living by it.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Ruth growing more and more 
eager, ‘If you would but teach me I would try 
harder than any one ever did before!” 

The old gentleman began to look more 
serious. ‘ Well,”’ he said, ‘I must confess I 
never thought of it before, but you do look like 
a girl that would have pluck and energy, and if 

ou are so anxious to try you can come to me 
or an hour every morning and we can see 
what's in you.” 

The mail train just at this moment came rat- 
tling in, and scarcely waiting to inquire for the 
letter that occasionally found its way to them, 
Ruth hurried home with a heart all eagerness, 
joy and wonder. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, entering with hasty 
steps, ‘‘ I do believe my chance has come! Only 
think, Mr. Roberts has offered to teach me teleg- 
raphy. Did you suppose a girl like me could 
learn?” ® 
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“Yes, I have heard of such things,’’ said the 
mother with a face reflecting all Ruth’s bright 
happiness ; “‘ but I never thought such a chance 
could come to you. How in the world has it 
come about?” 

“ That is more than I can tell you,”’ answered 
Ruth. “I certainly never dreamt of it, and of 
course never mentioned it to Mr. Roberts, and 
I do not think it had ever occured to him be- 
fore, so I suppose it has just come by chance.” 

“By chance, dear?’’ repeated the mother 
gravely. ‘To those who have placed themselves 
under God’s care nothing ever happens by 
chance.” 

And now began work in earnest for Ruth. 
Morning after morning found her at the agent’s 
office, and such was her diligence and eager at- 
tention that the old man soon became con- 
vinced that he was far from wasting his time in 
the task thus voluntarily undertaken. And morn- 
ing after morning marked a progress in Ruth's 
improvement that really astonished him. 

“ How do you manage to remember your les- 
sons so well,’ he asked one day, “when you 
have no instrument at home to practice on ?” 

‘Oh, but I have,’’ answered Ruth with asmile, 
“to-morrow I will bring it, and show it to you.” 

And on the following day she drew from her 
pocket a small oblong block of wood on which 
a lead pencil was securely fastened with a rub- 
ber cord, a small wedge raising it just enough 
from the block to make it tap distinctly on the 
latter when pressed with the finger. 

“Well, if that isn’t ingenious!” said her 
teacher with an admiring nod. “ Any girl who 
could contrive a help like that is bound to suc- 
ceed,” and he tapped a word on the home-made 
instrument which was at once repeated by Ruth. 

A year passed by, a year of busy, unremitting 
practice on Ruth’s part, and of willing instruc- 
tion on the part of her friend. But changes 
had been going on around them. The little 
railroad station had become an important point 
on the road, trains passed and made connec- 
tions there more frequently, and the old agent’s 
duties were increasing. 

“T say, Ruth,” said he one day, “the com- 
pany has at length consented to give me an as- 
sistant in the telegraph office; how would you 
like the place?” 

“Oh, Mr. Roberts!’’ cried Ruth, “‘do you 
really mean it, and do you think I am compe- 


“tent ?”’ 


“IT could not likely get a better operator for 
the money offered,’ he replied, ‘‘ and you would 
be improving all the time. Besides, I would 
rather have a good steady girl like you than 
some young upstart of a fellow wanting to take 
things in his own hands.” 

“Oh, mother,” cried Ruth, hurrying home 
once more in a state of happy excitement, “ did 
I not say it was my chance! Mr. Roberts has 
engaged me as his assistant, and I am to have 
fifteen dollars a month. Who knows but in 
time I may get thirty or forty.” 

“Aye, who knows,” repeated the mother 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and who knows what God can 
do for those who seek his help, and meanwhile 
help themselves !""—. Y. Odserver. 
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MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 





V.— THE ICE-PLOUGH. 





BY REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





OU want to know why I am so fond of 
that little bit of limestone, no bigger 
than my hand, which lies upon the shelf; 
why I ponder over it so often, and show it 
to all sensible people who come to see me? 
I do so, not only for the sake of the person 
who gave it to me, but because there is 
written on it a letter out of Madam How’s 
alphabet, which has taken wise men many 
a year to decipher. I could not decipher 
that letter when first I saw the stone. More 
shame for me, for I had seen it often before, 
and understood it well enough, in’ many 
another page of Madam How’s great book. 
Take the stone, and see if you can find out 
anything strange about it. - 

Well, it is only a bit of marble as big as 
my hand, that looks as if it had been, and 
really has been, broken off by a hammer. 
But when you look again, you see there is a 
smooth scraped part on one edge, that seems 
to have been rubbed against a stone. Now 
look at that rubbed part, and tell me how it 
was done. You have seen men often polish 
one stone on another, or scour floors with a 
Bath brick, and you will guess at first that 
this was polished so: but if it had been, 
then the rubbed place would have been fiat ; 
but if you put your fingers over it, you will 
find that it is not flat. It is rolled, fluted, 
channeled, so that the things which rubbed 
it must have been somewhat round. And it 
is covered, too, with very fine,and smooth 
scratches or grooves, all running over the 
whole in the same line. Now, what could 
have done that? 

Of course a man could have done it, if he 
had taken a large round stone in his hand, 
and worked the large channellings with that, 
and then had taken fine sand and gravel 
upon the points of his fingers, and worked 
the small scratches with that. But this 
stone came from a place where man had, 
perhaps, never stood before,—ay, which, 
perhaps, had never seen the light of day 
before since the world was made; and as I 
happen to know that no man made the marks 
upon that stone, we must set to work and, 
think again for some tool of Madam How’s 
which may have made them. 

And now I think you must give up guess- 
ing, and I must tell you the answer to the 
riddle. Those marks were made by a hand 
which is strong and yet gentle, tough and 
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yet yielding, like the hand of a man; a 
hand which handles and uses in a grip 
stronger than a giant’s its own carving tools, 
from the great boulder stone as large as this 
whole room to the finest grain of sand. 
And that is Ice. 

That piece of stone came from the side of 
the Rosenlaiii glacier in Switzerland, and it 
was polished by the glacierice. The glacier 
melted and shrank this last hot summer 
further back than it had done for many 
years, and left bare sheets of rock, which it 
had been scraping at for ages, with all the 
marks fresh upon them. And that bit was 
broken. off and brought to me, who never 
saw a glacier myself, to show me how the 
marks which the ice makes in Switzerland 
are exactly the same as those which the ice 
has made in Snowdon and in the Highlands, 
and many another place where I have 
traced them, and written a little, too, about 
them, in years gone by. And so I treasure 
this, as a sign that Madam How’s ways do 
not change, nor her laws become broken ; 
that, as that great philosopher Sir Charles 
Lyell will tell you, when you read his books, 
Madam How is making and unmaking the 
surface of the earth now, by exactly the 
same means as she was making and un- 
making it ages and ages since; and that 
what is going on now slowly and surely in 
the Alps in Switzerland was going on once 
here where we stand. 

It is very difficult, I know, for a little boy 
like you to understand how ice, and much 
more how soft snow, should have such 
strength that it can grind this little stone, 
much more such strength as to grind whole 
mountains into plains. You have never 
seen ice and snowdo harm. You cannot 
even recollect the Crimean winter, as it was 
called then; and well for you you cannot, 
considering all the misery it brought at home 
and abroad. You cannot, I say, recollect 
the Crimean winter, when the Thames was 
frozen over above the bridges, and the ice 
piled in little bergs ten to fifteen feet high, 
which lay, some of them, stranded on the. 
shores, about London itself, and did not 
melt, if I recollect, until the end of May. 
You never stood, as I stood, in the great 
winter of 1837-8, on Battersea Bridge, to 
see the ice break up with the tide, and saw 
the great slabs and blocks leaping and 
piling upon each other’s backs, and felt the 
bridge tremble with their shocks, and listened 
to their horrible grind and roar, till one got 
some little picture in one’s mind of what 
must be the breaking up of an ice-floe in the 
Arctic regions, and what must be the danger 
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of a ship nipped in the ice and lifted up on 
high, like those in the pictures of Arctic 
voyages which you are so fond of looking 
through. You cannot recollect how that 
winter, even in our little Blackwater Brook, 
the alder stems were all peeled white, and 
scarred, as if they had been gnawed by 
hares and deer, simply by the rushing and 
scraping of the ice. 

You recollect none of these things. Ice 
and snow are to you mere playthings; and 
you long for winter, that you make snow- 
balls and play hookey and skate upon the 
ponds, and eat ice like a foolish boy till you 
make your stomach ache. And I daresay 
you have said, like many another boy, on a 
bright, cheery, ringing frosty day, ‘‘ Oh that 
it would be always winter!’’ You little 
knew for what you asked. You little thought 
what the earth would soon be like, if it were 
always winter—if one sheet of ice on the 
pond glued itself on to the bottom of the 
last sheet, till the whole pond was a solid 
mass—if one snow-fall lay upon the top of 
another snow-fall till the moor was covered 
many feet deep and the snow began sliding 
slowly down the glen from Coombs’s, bury- 
ing the green fields, tearing the trees up by 
their roots, burying gradually house, church, 
and village, and making this place for a few 
thousand years what it was many thousand 
years ago. Good-bye then, after a few 
winters, to bees, and butterflies, and singing 
birds, and flowers; and good-bye to all 
vegetables and fruit and bread; good-bye 
to cotton and woollen clothes. You would 
have, if you were left alive, to dress in skins, 
and to eat fish and seals, if any came near 
enough to be caught. You would have to 
live, in a word, if you could live at all, as 
Esquimaux live now in Arctic regions, and 
as people had to live in England ages since, 
in the times when it was always winter. 

Oh no, my child: thank Heaven that it 
is not always winter; and remember that 
winter ice and snow, though it is a very 
good tool with which to make the land, 
must leave the land year by year, if that 
land is to be fit to live in. 

I said that if the snow piled high enough 
upon the moor, it would come down the 
glen in a few years through Coombs’s Wood ; 
and I said then you would have a small 
glacier here—such a glacier (to compare 
small things with great) as now comes down 
so many valleys in the Alps, or as come 
down all the valleys of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen till ‘they reach the sea, and 
there end as cliffs of ice, from which great 
icebergs snap off continually, and fall and 











float away, wandering southward into the 
Atlantic for many a hundred miles. You 
have seen drawings of such glaciers in 
Captain Cook’s Voyages; and you may see 
photographs of Swiss glaciers in any good 
London print-shop ; and therefore you have 
seen almost as much about them as I have 
seen, and may judge for yourself how you 
would like to live where it is always winter. 

Now you must not ask me to tell you 
what a glacier is like, for I have never seen 
one; at least, those which I have seen were 
more than fifty miles away, looking like 
white clouds hanging on the gray mountain 
sides. And it would be an impertinence— 
that means a meddling with things with 
which I have no business—to picture to you 
glaciers which have been pictured so well 
and often by gentlemen who escape every 
year from their hard work in town to find 
among the glaciers of the Alps health, and 
refreshment, and sound knowledge, and that 
most wholesome and strengthening of all 
medicines, toil. 

So you must read of them in such books 
as ‘* Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’’ and Mr. 
Willes’s ‘*‘ Wanderings in the High Alps,’’ 
and Professor Tyndall’s different works; or 
you must look at them (as I just now said) 
in photographs or in pictures. But when 
you do that, or when you see a glacier for 
yourself, you must bear in mind what a 
glacier means—that it is a river of ice, fed 
by a lake of snow. The lake from which it 
springs is the eternal snow-field which 
stretches for miles and miles along the 
mountain tops, fed continually by fresh 
snow-storms falling from the sky. That 
snow slides off into the valleys hour by hour, 
and as it rushes down is ground and pounded 
and thawed and frozen again into a sticky 
paste of ice, which flows slowly but surely 
till it reaches the warm valley at the moun- 
tain foot, and there melts bit by bit. The 
long black lines which you see winding 
along the white and green ice of the glacier 
are the stones which have fallen from the 
cliffs above. They will be dropped at the 
end of the glacier, and mixed with silt and 
sand and other stones which have come 
down inside the glacier itself, and piled up 
in the field in great mounds, which are 
called moraines, such as you may see and 
,walk on in Scotland many a time, though 
you might never guess what they are. 

The river which runs out at the glacier 
foot is, you must remember, all foul and 
milky with the finest mud; and that mud is 
the grinding of the rocks over which the 
glacier has been crawling down, and scraping 
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them as it scraped my bit of stone with 
pebbles and with sand. And this is the 
alphabet, which, if you learn by heart, you 
will learn to understand how Madame How 
uses her great ice-plough to plough down 
her old mountains, and spread the stuff of 
them about the valleys to make rich straths 
of fertile soil. Nay, so immensely strong, 
because immensely heavy, is the share of this 
her great ice-plough, that some will tell you 
(and it is not for me to say that they are 
wrong) that with it she has ploughed out all 
the mountain lakes in Europe and in North 
America; that such lakes, for instance, as 
Ullswater or Windermere have been scooped 
clean out of the solid rock by ice which 
came down these glaciers in old times. And 
be sure of this, that next to Madam How’s 
steam-pump and her rain-spade, her great 
ice-plough has had, and has still, the most 
to do with making the ground on which we 
live. 

Do I mean that there were ever glaciers 
here? No, I do not. There have been 
glaciers in Scotland in plenty. And if any 
Scotch boy shall read this book, it will tell 
him presently how to find the marks of them 
far and wide over his native land. But as 
you, my child, care most about this country 
in which you live, I will show you in any 
gravel pit, or hollow lane upon the moor, 
the marks, not of a glacier, which is an ice- 
river, but of a whole sea of ice. 

Let us come up to the pit upon the top of 
the hill, and look carefully at what we see 
there. The lower part of the pit of course 
is a solid rock of sand. On the top of that 
is a cap of gravel, five, six, ten feet thick. 
Now the sand was laid down there by water 
at the bottom of an old sea; arfd therefore 
the top of it would naturally be flat and 
smooth, as the sands at Hunstanton or at 
Bournemouth are; and the gravel, if it was 
laid down by water, would naturally lie flat 
on it again: but it does not. See how the 
top of the sand is dug out into deep waves 
and pits, filled up with gravel. And see, 
too, how over some of the gravel you get 
sand again, and then gravel again, and then 
sand again, till you cannot tell where one 
fairly begins and the other ends. Why, 
here are little dots of gravel, six or eight 
feet down, in what looks the solid sand 
rock, yet the sand must have been opened 
somehow to put the gravel in. 

You say you have-seen that before. You 
have seen the same curious twisting of the 
gravel and sand into each other on the top 
of Farley Hill, and in the new cutting on 
Minley Hill; and, best of all, in the railway 
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cutting between Ascot and Sunningdale, 
where upon the top of the white sand the 
gravel is arranged in red and brown waves, 
and festoons, and curlicues, almost like 
Prince of Wales’s feathers. Yes, that last is 
a beautiful section of ice-work ; so beautiful, 
that I hope to have it photographed some 
day. 

Now, how did ice do this? Well, I was 
many a year before I found out that, and I 
daresay I never should have found it out for 
myself. A gentleman named Trimmer, who, 
alas! is now dead, was, I believe, the first 
to find it out. He knew that along the 
coast of Labrador, and other cold parts of 
North America, and on the shores, too, of 
the great river St. Lawrence, the stranded 
icebergs, and the icefoot, as it is called, 
which is continually forming along the 
freezing shores, grub and plough every tide 
into the mud and sand, and shove up be- 
fore them, like a ploughshare, heaps of dirt ; 
and that, too, the ice itself is full of dirt, of 
sand and stones, which it may have brought 
from hundreds of miles away; and that, as 
this ploughshare of dirty ice grubs onward, _ 
the nose of the plough is continually being 
broken off, and left underneath the mud; 
and that, when summer comes, and the ice 
melts, the mud falls back into the place 
where the ice had been, and covers up the 
gravel which was in the ice. So, what be- 
tween the grubbing of the ice-plough into 
the mud, and the dirt which it leaves behind 
when it melts, the stones, and sand, and 
mud upon the shore are jumbled up into 
curious curved and twisted layers, exactly 
like those which Mr. Trimmer saw in cer- 
tain gravel-pits. And when I first read 
about that, I said, ‘‘ And exactly like what 
I have been seeing in every gravel-pit round 
here, and trying to guess how they could 
have been made by waves or currents of 
water, and yet never could make any guess 
which would do.’’ But after that, it was all 
explained to me; and I said, ‘‘ Honor to 
the man who has let Madam How teach 
him what she had been trying to teach me 
for fifteen years, while I was too stupid to ‘ 
learn it. Now I am certain; as certain as I 
can be of any earthly thing, that the whole 
of these Windsor Forest Flats were ages ago 
ploughed and harrowed over and over again, 
by ice-floes and icebergsdrifting and strand- 
ing in a shallow sea.”’ 

And if you say, my dear child, as some 
people will say, that it is like building a 
large house upon a single brick to be sure 
that there was an iceberg sea here, just be- 
cause I see a few curlicues in the gravel and 
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sand—then I must tell you that there are 
sometimes—not often, but sometimes—pages 
in Madam How’s book in which one single 
letter tells you as much as a whole chapter ; in 
which if you find one little fact, and know 
what it really means, it makes you certain 
that a thousand other great facts have hap- 
pened. You may be astonished; but you 
cannot deny your own eyes, and your own 
common sense. You feel like Robinson 
Crusoe, when, walking along the shore ot 
his desert island, he saw for the first time 
the print of a man’s foot in the sand. How 
it could have got there without a miracle he 
could not dream. But there it was. One 
footprint was as good as the footprints of a 
whole army would have been. A man had 
been there; and more men might come. 
And in fear of the savages—and if you have 
read Robinson Crusoe you know how just 
his fears were—he went home trembling, 
and loaded his muskets, and barricaded his 
cave, and passed sleepless nights watching 
for the savages who might come, and who 
came after all. And so there are certain 
footprints in geology which there is no mis- 
taking ; and the prints of the ice-plough are 
among them. 

For instance: When they were trench- 
ing the new plantation close to Wellington 
College station, the men turned up out of 
the ground a great many Sarsden stones; 
that is, pieces of hard sugary sand, such as 
Stonehenge is made of. And when I saw 
these I said, ‘‘ I suspect these were brought 
here by icebergs:’’ but I was not sure, and 
waited. As the men dug on, they dug up 
a great many large flints, with bottle-green 
coats. ‘‘ Now,’’ I said, ‘‘Iamsure. For 
I know where these flints must have come 
from.’’ And for reasons which would be 
too long to tell you here, I said, ‘‘ Some 
time or other, icebergs have been floating 
northward from the Hog’s Back over Alder- 
shot and Farnborough, and have been try- 
ing to get into the Vale of Thames by the 
slope at Wellington College station; and 
they have stranded, and dropped these 
flints.’’ And I am so sure of that, that if I 
found myself out wrong after all, I should 
be at my wits’ end; for I should know that 
I was wrong about a hundred things be- 
sides. 

Or again, if you: ever go up Deeside in 
Scotland, towards Balmoral, and turn up 
Glen Muick, towards Alt-na-guisach, of 
which you may see a picture in the Queen’s 
last book, you will observe standing on 
your right hand, just above Birk Hall, three 
pretty rounded knolls, which they call the 
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Coile Hills. You may easily know them 
by their being covered with beautiful green 
grass instead of heather. That is because 
they are made of serpentine or volcanic 
rock, which (as you have seen) often cuts 
into beautiful red and green marble; and 
which also carries a very rich soil, because it 
is fullof magnesia. If you go up those hills, 
you get a glorious view—the mountains 
sweeping round you where you stand, up to 
the top of Lochnagar, with its bleak walls a 
thousand feet perpendicular, and gullies into 
which the sun never shines, and round to 
the dark fir forests of the Ballochbuie. 
That is the arc of the bow ; and the cord of 
the bow is the silver Dee, more than a 
thousand feet below you ; and in the centre 
of the cord, where the arrow would be fitted 
in, stands Balmoral, with its Castle, and its 
Gardens, and its Park, and pleasant cottages 
and homesteads all around. And when you 
have looked at the beautiful amphitheatre of 
forest at your feet, and looked too at the 
great mountains to the westward, and Ben- 
aun, and Bennabuird and Benna-muicdhui, 
with their bright patches of eternal snow, I 
should advise you to look at the rock on 
which you stand, and see what you see 
there. And you will see that on the side of 
the Coiles towards Lochnagar, and between 
the knolls of them, are scattered streams, as 
it were, of great round boulder stones— 
which are not serpentine, but granite from 
the topof Lochnagar, five miles away. And 
you will see that the knolls of serpentine 
rock, or at least their backs and shoulders 
towards Lochnagar, are all smoothed and 
polished till they are as round as the backs 
of sheep, ‘‘rochers moutonnés,’’ as the 
French call ice-polished rock ; and then, if 
you understand what that means, you will 
say, as I said, ‘‘I am perfectly certain that 
this great basin between me and Lochnagar, 
which is now 3,000 feet deep of empty air, 
was once filled up with ice to the height of 


“the hills on which I stand—about 1700 feet 


high—and that the ice ran over into Glen 
Muick, between these pretty knolls, and 
covered the ground where Birk Hall now 
stands.’’ 

And more:. When you see growing on 
those knolls of serpentine a few pretty little 
Alpine plants, which have no business down 
there so low, you will have a fair right to 
say, as I said, ‘‘ The seeds of these plants 
were brought by the ice ages and ages since 
from off the mountain range of Lochnagar, 
and left here, nestling among the rocks, to 
found a fresh colony, far from their old 
mountain home.’’ 
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If I could take you with me up to Scot- 
land—take you, for instance, along the Tay, 
up the Pass of Dunkeld, or up Strathmore 
towards Aberdeen, or up the Dee towards 
Braemar—I could show you signs, which 
cannot be mistaken, of the time when 
Scotland was, just like Spitzbergen or like 
Greenland now, covered in one vast sheet 
of snow and ice from year’s end to year’s 
end; when glaciers were ploughing out its 
valleys, icebergs were breaking off the icy 
cliffs and floating out to sea; when nota 
bird, perhaps, was to be seen save sea-fowl, 
not a plant upon the rocks but a few lichens, 
and Alpine saxifrages, and such like—deso- 
lation and cold and lifelessness everywhere. 
That ice-time went on for ages and ages; 
and yet it did not go in vain. Through it 
Madam How was ploughing down the 
mountains of Scotland to make all those 
rich farms which stretch from the north 
side of the Frith of Forth into Sutherland- 
shire. I could show you everywhere the green 
banks and knolls of earth, which Scotch 
people call ‘‘kames’’ and ‘‘tomans’’—per- 
haps brought down by ancient glaciers, or 
dropped by ancient icebergs—now so smooth 
and green through summer and through 
winter, among the wild heath and the rough 
peat-moss, that the old Scots fancied, and I 
dare say Scotch children fancy still, fairies 
dwelt inside. If you laid your ear against 
the mounds, you pight hear the fairy music, 
sweet and faint, ‘beneath the ground. If 
you watched the mound at night, you might 
see the fairies dancing the turf short and 
smooth, or riding out on fairy horses, with 
green silk clothes and jingling bells. But 
if you fell asleep upon the moundg, the fairy 
queen came out and carried you for seven 
years into Fairyland, till you awoke again 
in the same place, to find all changed 
around you, and yourself grown thin and old. 

These are al] dreams and fancies—untrue, 
not because they are too strange and won- 
derful, but because they are not strange 
and wonderful enough ; for more wonderful 
sure than any fairy tale it is, that Madam 
How should make a rich and pleasant land 
by the brute force of ice. 

And were they any men and women in that 
old age of ice? That isa long story, anda 
dark one too. We will talk of it next time. 
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They who, like the thunder of a sultry day, 
Smite to restore, 

And they, who, like the gentle wind, uplift 

The petals of the dew-wet flowers, and drift 
Their perfume on the air, ; 

Alike may serve him, each with their own gift 

Making their lives a prayer ! 
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of the Lancaster Mew Zra, that 
County Superintendent Brecht has seconded 
the recommendation of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction that Thursday, 
the 29th inst., be set apart as an Autumn 
Arbor Day, to be observed by the public 
schools of the State. One reason assigned 
for this is that the day designated by State 
authority last spring, owing to the back- 
wardness of the season, came around before 
the frost in many sections was out of the 
ground and thus interfered with the success 
of tree-planting in many localities. Fora 
similar reason many of the trees then planted 
failed to grow, and the setting apart of this 
Autumn Arbor Day will give the boys and 
girls an opportunity to try their skill in 
replanting. But, on general principles, as 
there are two seasons adapted for planting 
deciduous trees, for each of which certain 
advantages are claimed by arboriculturists, — 
the action of Dr. Higbee and Superintendent 
Brecht is to be heartily commended, as the 
beautifying of our school grounds, no less 
than our homes, cannot be too liberally 
encouraged. Nor should the observance of 
this day be restricted to the schools. We 
hope to see it made a general holiday, and 
that everybody, young and old, will con- 
tribute to the common stock of beauty and 
usefulness. by planting at least one tree, for 
shade, fruit or forestry purposes. With 
these remarks we give place to Superin- 
tendent Brecht’s official notice: 
LANCASTER, Oct. 9, 1885. 
To the Teachers and Directors of Lancaster 
County: The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has issued a circular to:the school officers 
and friends of education throughout the State to 
encourage the observance of a School Arbor 
Day, and has appointed Thursday, October 
29th, for that purpose, unless the day be too in- 
clement for the work, in which case the first 
favorable school day or Saturday thereafter 
may be taken. The day specified is opportune 
to the schools for the encouragement of this 
important work, since the matter may take 
shape and direction under the impetus of that 
special interest and fostering care peculiar to 
every school in its collective capacity. Teachers 
and pupils should regard themselves a little- 
community among whose many duties in com--. 
mon is the care and improvement of the school’ 
grounds. Trees and shrubbery are needed 
in the great majority of our school premises. 
ae few of them are suitably planted 
and improved, while many of them contain not 
a vestige of tree or shrub upon them! An. 


\ \ JE are pleased to notice, says the editor 








urgent request is made for us to redeem these 
places, and to plant them with the silent and 
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majestic tree. A teacher should feel it his 
pleasant duty to enlist the interest of his pupils 
and patrons to assist in beautifying the vacant 
surroundings under his jurisdiction. Directors 
should co-operate with schools in any attempt 
to duly celebrate the day. If the same spirit 
pervades the schools this fall that was found in 
those yet open on Arbor Day last spring, there 
will be a prompt response to observe the day 
and thousands of trees will be planted in the 
county. Let us select fine growing trees from 
woods or nursery, and, under the supervision 
of the school, plant them on its property. 

The teachers will be given an opportunity 
during Institute to make a general report of 
Arbor Day exercises, and the number of trees 
transplanted. 

Very respectfully, 
M. J. BRECHT, 
County Superintendent. 


> 
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THE FORESTRY QUESTION. 








HE Boston Advertiser summarizes in an 

interesting way certain important statis- 

tics and facts brought out by various speak- 
ers at the Forestry Congress ; 

‘Figures do not engage attention as they 
ought, because few people have imagination 
enough to translate them into the visible 
fact. But when one is told—as we were 
told ten years ago by the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington—that for the supply 
of railroad ties alone 15,000,000 acres were 
annually stripped of wood in the United 
States, we begin to ask how much now goes 
in other directions, and how much is done 
to replace such destruction. 

‘*When we learn that in the city of New 
York, as long ago as 1869, 113,000 young 
evergreens were sold at Christmas for Christ- 
mas trees, we look a little further. Then 
we find that many thousand well-grown pine 
trees are needed annually for the supply of 
friction matches for this country alone. For 
the single article of drum-sticks for boys’ 
drums the wood of 50,000 acres of woodland 
is said to be needed in Paris. The more 
nervous of us could live without the drum- 
sticks. But our beggars cannot live with- 
out friction matches. Nobody wants to live 
without railroads, and it would be hard it 
we had to substitute hat trees for evergreens 
in our Christmas celebration. More than 
this, we do not want to be thrown back on 
stone cottages like Shakespeare’s, or like 
those of Connaught, for our country homes. 
In brief, we want wood, and enough wood. 
It is not the business of the Forestry Con- 

much to check the real use of wood, 
ut to promote its growth and to save it 
from useless destruction. 
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‘Yes, and why cannot the Forestry Con- 
gress leave this to dear old Adam Smith, 
and the rule of supply and demand ? Simply 
because forests require more time than one 
man is apt to care to consider in his specula- 
tions. Wheat, oats, and barley are ripe 
and may be sold, within a year. Everybody, 
almost, expects to live a year. But wood is 
hardly fit to cut, on the average, in less than 
twenty-five years from the time of planting. 
And experiment proves that there are not so 
many men or women as could be wished 
for who care to look forward so far in their 
speculations. 

‘¢ The science of forestry has been carried 
much further on the Continent of Europe 
than in England or America. The impor- 
tance of the subject has made it a matter of 
legislation even in the smaller German 
States. They make it a matter profitable to 
their exchequer. The kingdom of Hanover, 
for instance, which is not twice as large as 
the State of Massachusetts, -has 900,000 
acres of forests. This is about 200,000 acres 
more than we have, the number of acres in 
woodland in Massachusetts, ten years since, 
being 729,792. Of the goo,o0o acres in 
Hanover, 600,000 belong to the State. In 
the care of these forests the State pays an- 
nually $650,000. On the other hand, the 
Forest Department receives annually for its 
sales of timber and wood $1,500,000, so 
that the treasury of Hanover receives in one 
year the pretty profit of $850,000 from its 
forests.’’ 

The necessity of more vigorous measures 
to preserve our forests from destruction is 
enforced anew on public attention by the 
report of the engineers of the Water Depart- 
ment of Philadelphia. Their report shows 
that the supply furnished by the Schuylkill 
is steadily diminishing, and will be soon 
totally insufficient for the increased de- 
mands of the city, and this diminution is 
apparently wholly attributable to the destruc- 
tion of the forests. We quote from the ac- 
count of this report : 

Sixty years ago the Schuylkill’s summer 
flow was estimated at 500,000,000 gallons a day. 
Successive measurements made from time to 
time within the last sixty years showed a gradual 
diminution, until it was determined in 1874 that 
the minimum flow was only 250,000,000 gallons. 
In the course of time, if the city’s growth should 
not be checked’ and if water should be taken 
from no other source, Philadelphia would” be 
pumping up the entire river in the summer 
months, 

This remarkable diminution has been caused 
by cutting off the forests around the head-waters 
of the stream. As Colonel Ludlow, the Chief 
Engineer of the Philadelphia Water Depart- 
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ment, said not long ago at a muasting of the 
Franklin Institute : ‘‘ The destruction of the for- 
ests has to a great extent deprived the river of 
that power of conservation which is given by 
woodland, whereby the rainfall is held hack 
and checked, in its passage to the stream, and 
the flow is more nearly equalized and prevented 
from dashing down and passing out.” 


This effect of the denudation of the hills 
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has had ample illustration before ; but this 
danger of water famine in Philadelphia, 
added to the danger of destruction by flood 
in the case of Cincinnati and other river 
towns, ought to secure a hearing from the 
people for those who demand some check on 
forest destruction, either by State or Na- 
tional legislation. Christian Union. 


+>—~~+ 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
grow when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer 





‘THE ‘‘twenty-day act,’’ as it is called, 
which makes the school month uniform 
throughout the State, means simply that one 
hundred days of actual teaching in a dis- 
trict constitutes the minimum term of five 
months; each twenty days additional of 
actual teaching, an additional ‘‘ month;’’ 
while two hundred days constitute the maxi- 
mum term of ten months. The State ap- 
propriation must be paid upon this basis. 

This law we regard as being in the right 
direction, but defective in one feature of it. 
It should have been accompanied with a 
clause giving to teachers present at the 
County Institutes the benefit of their time 
thus spent. If directors cannot see their 
way clear to do this now, additional legisla- 
tion must be secured giving such’ authority. 
Of course, the time of Institute cannot be 
counted as part of the twenty days consti- 
tuting a school month ; but there is nothing 
in the law against directors granting teachers 
a pro rata remuneration for the time of 
their attendance at Institute. At least such 
was our view upon the passage of the law, 
yet a statute to this effect can fix the matter 
beyond all dispute. 

Absence from home and illness prevented 
our seeing, before it appeared in print, the 
clear exposition of the meaning of the new 
law published in the October number of Zhe 
Journal. In one respect, however, as has 
just been said, we differ in 6pinion from the 
view there expressed, that ‘‘ no allowance can 
lawfully be made’’ for attendance at the 
County Institute. E. E. H. 








THE special report on the results of Arbor 
Day observance during the year—embracing 
both the Spring and the Fall plantings— 





to be made to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by County, City and Borough 
Superintendents, should include nothing be- 
sides, nor be made in connection with any- 
thing else. These reports must be filed at 
the Department, as showing the results of 
‘‘Arbor Day in 1885,’’ and must, therefore, 
be formally made with this end in view. Of 
course, strict accuracy as to figures cannot be 
expected, but the approximations should be 
made as near as possible from the data that 
are available to the hundred or more Super- 
intendents throughout the State. These re- 
ports should be received at the Department 
not before November 16th, nor later than 
December rst. 





THERE are many thousand trees now grow- 
ing in Pennsylvania that are pleasantly 
thought of and referred to as having been 
planted on Thursday, April 16th, our first 
Arbor Day. So let tens of thousands bear 
date from our Autumn Arbor Day, 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20TH. 


Encourage the little ones to plant their 
trees, no less than the older pupils. Super- 
intendents, Teachers and Directors will do 
well for their localities and for the State, by 
making proper arrangements for, and by giv- 
ing hearty encouragement to, this good work 
on the part of the boys and girls. 





Dr. FELLows, of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, presents the following as a summary of 
good results of the Teachers’ Institute : 


1. The social advantages. Country school 
teachers are isolated and deprived of the inspi- 
ration that comes from association. They oft- 
times are lonesome, heartsick, and discouraged. 
The annual re-union of the Institute is like an 
oasis in the desert. 2. Direct aid is given to 
the teachers in their work. A problem is solved, 
a difficulty removed, a principle explained that 
has given trouble for years. 3. The professional 
standard is raised. The best and most skilled 
teachers are brought to the front, pretenders 
and quacks are revealed, and the profession is 
sifted. Higher ideals of the teacher's work are 
established. 4. The professional spirit is quick- 
ened, Each teacher realizes that he belongs to 
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the grand army of teachers. 5. Through lec- 
tures and addresses an increasing interest is 
awakened in the public mind in regard to the 
teacher’s work. Teachers and parents obtain 
broader views and appreciate more highly the 
value of the public school. 6. It brings parents 
and teachers nearer together, causes a better 
understanding, and increases the appreciation 
of the teacher's difficulties and work, and se- 
cures greater sympathy and support. 





THERE are very many men in Pennsyl- 
vania who have never planted a tree. This 
is largely due to the fact that their attention 
in boyhood was not directed to the matter. 
Of themselves they never thought of such 
a thing—no one ever suggested it as a proper 
thing for them to do—and the habit of 
not doing became hopelessly chronic! Let 
the schools change all this. Thousands 
of schools in the State, both in city and 
country, could make such provision for secur- 
ing trees that each pupil would plant a fruit 
tree or shade tree at his or her own home, or 
on the grounds of a friend or neighbor. A 
large school of our acquaintance has done 
the work in this way: The principal con- 
sulted a nurseryman, and learned that he 
could get choice varieties of peach trees at 
thirteen cents each. He then called for a con- 
tribution of twenty-five cents from such as 
could conveniently make it—those who 
could not contribute were not urged to do 
so. Everybody will have his tree for Arbor 
Day, and each tree will probably mean 
many another in the time to come. 





THE act requiring that Physiology and 
Hygiene, with especial reference to the use 
of narcotics and stimulants, be taught to all 
the pupils in all the schools, does not con- 
template the universal use of a text-book by 
pupils of all grades. Proper instruction 
must be given, but much of it may be oral ; 
and to the school as a whole, instead of to 
individual classes—as may seem best to the 
school authorities. 





SenatoR A. D. Haran of Chester 
county, who wrote the Arbor Day resolution 
that was adopted by the Legislature at its 
late session, has been a director of the pub- 
lic schools of Coatesville for over twenty 
years, and was for some years president of 
the Board. At the late commencement ex- 
ercises, resolutions recognizing his ‘‘ con- 
stant kindly interest in teachers and scholars, 
his gratuitous service to them, and his zea] in 
ever trying to raise the standard of the com- 
mon schools,’’ were passed by a rising vote. 
At the end of the last term Mr. Harlan re- 
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tired from the Board of School Directors. 
There is no community but can ill afford to 
lose the services of men like Mr. Harlan in 
the direction of its school affairs. 





‘©THE School Journal is just what we 
need,’’writes an intelligent school officer, a 
few days since. ‘‘The members of our Board 
have thought that some people might clamor 
should we subscribe for it at the expense 
of the District. But the subscription is in 
the interest of the schools, and as such it is 
eminently proper.’’ There can be no doubt 
that the subscription of the School Board 
for Zhe School Journal has often been pro- 
ductive of more good to the schools than any 
other like sum spent in the District. 





The late Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge 
used to tell a story of this kind.. Riding in 
a stage coach in England one day on the 
banks of the Thames, he asked an English- 
man how far it was to the source of the 
river. The Englishman said, ‘‘You may 
not believe me, but ‘it is still two hundred 
and thirty miles to the head-waters of the 
Thames. Have you any rivers like that in 
America?’’ Dr. Breckenridge said: ‘In 
my country there is a river which you may 
follow three hundred miles until it meets 
with another which has come the same dis- 
tance, and then follow this for a thousand 
miles until it meets with other waters that 
have come one thousand five hundred miles, 
and uniting with them, flows another one 
thousand miles to the sea.’’ The English- 
man looked at him incredulously for a time, 
turned away, buttoned up his coat, and never 
spoke to him again. 





Hon. J. S. Morton, of Nebraska, origi- 
nator of ‘‘ Arbor Day,’’ is one of the most 
original men in the West. Arbor Day was 
suggested to him by the fact that we have 


-so many holidays which result in no practi- 


cal benefit. He began tree-planting upon 
his own place when Nebraska was a terri- 
tory, and it was through his investigations 
in this direction that he finally conceived 
the idea of Arbor Day. He was one of the 
first men in Nebraska to plant fruit trees. 
His neighbors all laughed at him, saying 
that fruit trees could not live upon the cold 
and bleak prairies. Yet Mr. Morton has 
lived to see hundreds of acres of all kinds 
of Northern fruits growing in great luxur- 
iance and plenty about his beautiful coun- 
try place. This place is named Arbor 
Lodge. The custom which he began at his 
own place, gradually extended throughout 
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the state, through his earnest and eloquent 
advocacy. He persuaded the legislature to 
offer inducements for tree-planting. Prob- 
ably no one thing has more conspired to 
secure the prosperity of Nebraska than this 
now universal custom of tree-planting. The 
day has been taken up by other Western 
states and is now one of the great holidays 
of the West. Three years ago, when Mr. 
Morton was fifty years of age, he planted 
with his own hand a tree for each year of 
his life. The Washington Star thinks ‘*He 
is the man whose statue ought to be next set 
up in the National Capitol. He is more 
worthy of remembrance than the hero of a 
hundred battles.’’ 





THE edition of Supplement No. 14, with 
cover and other matter, comprises eight 
thousand copies. Nearly three thousand 
have already been sent out to Institutes and 
for use in schools. Prof. Daniel Fleisher, 
principal of the schools of Troy, Bradford 
county, after using 150 copies, writes: ‘I 
find the opening exercises (responsive read- 
ings) very convenient and interesting. The 
selection of music is also very good. I feel 
sure that if teachers once use them, they will 
find them a great help.’’ 





THERE are School Directors who are 
elected for no other purpose than to keep 
down salaries, to make the school term as 
short as possible, to prevent the building of 
school houses, to reduce still lower the al- 
ready low tax-rate, and in every way to con- 
duct the schools on starvation principles. 
Of course, such men are not at all in sympa- 
thy with the work of public education. 
They would abolish the entire system if 
within their power to do so; as it is they 
cripple its usefulness, hinder its growth, and 
do what harm they can within the sphere of 
their little influence and authority. Such 
men are enemies, either openly declared 
or in disguise, and it is fortunate for the 
young people of the district when they are 
defeated for office, or die and are worthily 
buried out of sight and hearing. 





ARBoR Day has been taken up by our 
neighbors on the north and north-east. A 
Nova Scotia paper says: ‘‘ The 12th of May 
was an important day in Halifax. The boys 
and girls of the various schools thought so 
at least; for it was a holiday, and one of 
an unusual character. It was the inaugura- 


tion of a custom which cannot fail to bea 
great boon to our schools and to thé city at 
Great things have generally small 


large. 
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beginnings ; and we may expect that the be- 
ginning thus made by the pupils of our pub- 
lic schools will utimately bear fruit in the 
embellishment of our streets with much- 
needed shade-trees, and, what is of even 
greater importance, in the creation of a 
healthy respect and love for these fairest 
products of nature.’’ 

The Canada Ed. Weekly says: ‘It was 
the first School Arbor Day in the history of 
New Brunswick, and all seemed to take a 
hearty interest in it. The citizens and 
pupils of the town of St. Stephen together 
contributed more than $150 to aid in carry- 
ing out the enterprise, and some 200 trees, 
chiefly maple and elm, were planted in the 
three school grounds of the town, about a 
thousand spectators being present.’’ 





Tue Grant memorial services in the dif- 
ferent ward schools of Allegheny City, as ar- 
ranged for by Supt. John Morrow and the 
committee of Controllers, were appropriate 
and impressive. They included the tolling 
of bells, addresses, recitations, the reading 
of selections, and the singing of dirges and 
other appropriate music by the pupils in the 
various schools. 





In a recent lecture on the formation of 
the earth, at the Wagner Free Institute of 
Science, Prof. Atkinson presented the re- 
sults of the latest received theories as fol- 
lows: 

The earth, in its primal condition was a 
sphere of seething gases. It passed through 
four great stages before it became fit for the 
support of animal or vegetable life. Those four 
periods were the nebulous, the incandescent, 
the chemical and the aqueous. About the 
glowing mass of fire which composed the earth, 
as it wheeled a brilliant and gleaming ball 
through space, there formed a thin crust of 
rock, as the first coat of ice forms on a lake. 
The earth became a cooling globe, and this 
crust grew in thickness. Within it, however, 
the molten mass burned and surged, as it burns 
and surges to this day. All ofthe sixty-five 
well-known elements enter into the composition 
of the burning sea within the earth. From 
these elements come our metals, minerals, 
fruits, flowers, trees, rocks, birds; and the ele- 
ments of which man himself is formed was 
once a part of this scorching hell. In its gas- 
eous state the earth filled a volume eighteen 
hundred times larger than the space it now 
occupies, and would have filled the whole 
planetary space now taken up by Mars. You 
can understand the magnitude of the expansion 
of gases when you remember that a gallon of 
water converted into oxygen and hydrogen | 
would make eighteen hundred volumes of those 
gases. If the waters of the seas were all turned 
into gas their volume would reach to the moon. 
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EARLY LOCAL INSTITUTES. 





Dr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR, a cousin of Bay- 
ard Taylor, and now Professor of English 
Literature in the Boys’ Central High School, 
Philadelphia, was superintendent of Chester 
county from 1857 to 1860; and we learn 
from competent authority was, in that ca- 
pacity, the originator of Local Institutes, as 
distinguished from district and county as- 
semblages of teachers, and which have since 
become so marked and useful a feature in 
Pennsylvania school work. Meetings of 
teachers had been previously held there and 
elsewhere, but the Local Institute had not 
been formally introduced as a prominent 
feature of the educational work in any 
county. 

Discarding for the time the seriatim visi- 
tation of the schools, which in the nature of 
the case had made little impression on a 
somnolent public, he set to work with buoy- 
ant zeal and energy to wake up the people, 
and excite in them, through the social ele- 
ment and institute work, a positive interest 
in common school instruction ; to put some- 
thing of life and hopefulness into the schools 
that should make them worth visiting. 

To this end he organized eight annual 
Local Institutes, conveniently distributed 
throughout the county, to accommodate 
and influence, as the records show, the 59 
school districts in the county, with their 
286 schools, 180 male and 169 female teach- 
ers and their pupils, 354 school directors, 
and 16,578 taxpayers and their families, 
and maintained them in full and efficient 
operation every year to the close of his 
term. He gained his object, although by 
what were then regarded as sensational 
methods, which were so only because un- 
usual and unfamiliar. As that veteran 
superintendent, W. W. Woodruff—who has 
well served two populous and important 
counties—truly remarked at Harrisburg, 
these pioneer Chester county institutes ex- 
erted an awakening and moulding influence 
that has reached down with healthful im- 
pulse to the present time. 

In 1859 Superintendent S. P. Bollman, 
of Indiana county, with the cordial approval 
of the State Superintendent, gave up for 
that one winter his plodding visitations, and 
organized a series of Local Institutes that 
attracted a great deal of attention and ex- 
erted a very happy influence upon public 
sentiment, and greatly cheered and encour- 
aged the teachers. Like results will follow 
like efforts wherever put forth; and the 
strong paper read at Harrisburg by Super- 
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intendent James M. Coughlin, of Luzerne, 
ought to stimulate other superintendents to 
corresponding efforts in the same beneficent 
direction. The county superintendency is 
nowhere dead, except as it voluntarily ceases 
to live by neglecting to keep itself alive. 


_— 
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ALL-AROUND TRAINING. 








WHERE HAND AND BRAIN MAY BE DEVELOPED 
SIMULTANEOUSLY. 





N his excellent address at Harrisburg on 
industrial education, Prof. Charles A. 
Riddle, of Pittsburgh, remarked that Thad- 
deus Stevens endeavored in 1834 to incor- 
porate the following provision into the com- 
mon school system of the state : 


Whereas, Manual labor may be advanta- 
geously connected with intellectual and moral 
instruction in some or all of the schools, it shall 
be the duty of the School Directors to decide 
whether such connection in their respective dis- 
tricts shall take place or not, and if decided affir- 
matively, they shall have power to purchase 
materials and employ artisans for the instruc- 
tion of the pupils in the useful branches of the 
mechanic arts, and, when practicable, in agri- 
cultural pursuits. . 


He suggested that if this had become a 


law at that time, our state might now be fifty 


years in advance of otherstates. Asan his- 
torical fact it is proper to state that it did 
become a law, and was incorporated into 
the school law of 1834, as section 10, and 
remained upon the statute-book as a part of 
our common school code until that act was 
superseded by the school law of 1836, when 
it was dropped out and has not since been 
restored. At that early day it was impracti- 
cable. There were neither public sentiment 
nor pecuniary resources to make it operative ; 
and now, after the lapse of more than half a 
century, we have barely reached the thresh- 
old of prospective success. 

We were not aware that Mr. Stevens was 
the projector of that section. It is Dr. Bur- 
rowes’ recorded testimony that the act of 
1834 was mainly drafted by Samuel Breck, 
a Senator from Philadelphia, and success- 
fully advocated in the House by Mr. Stevens. 
Can any of our readers furnish more defin- 
ite information on this point ? 

In this connection perhaps nothing could 
be of greater interest than the description of 
a working school that promises to realize 
the dreams of the friends of general educa- 
tion a half century ago. The school was 
referred to at some length in our October 
number, but the following, from the Phila- 
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delphia Press of Oct. 4th, presents some 
additional facts of interest : 


On the northeast corner of Seventeenth and 
Wood Streets stands the old public school house 
that has during the past twelve months been 
refitted for occupancy by the Philadelphia Man- 
ual Training School. Since the beginning of 
last month, 132 boys have been hard at work 
there taking the initial lessons of a three years’ 
course that is to teach them to practically per- 
form such work as is only theoretically referred 
to in the education of most youths. These boys 
will graduate after their three years’ instruction 
far advanced, not only in necessary mental 
training, but in the knowledge of turning the 
work of their hands to useful account. 

The building is three stories high, and on the 
second and third floor glass partitions are so 
agen that the floor may be one large room or 

divided into three class rooms at will. On 
the third floor are the rooms for mechanical 
drawing, the laboratories and the lunch-room, 
and on the next the rooms for English litera- 
ture, mathematics and physical geography. 
The first floor is devoted to wood and metal 
working departments, principal’s office and the 
lavatories. There are two flights of stairs, one 
used by ascending and the other by descending 
classes as they move from floor to floor. The 
132 boys are divided into three classes, A. B, 
and C, and these again into divisions called A 
1-2, B 1-2, C 1-2, so that in each division there 
are twenty-two boys. In moving from room to 
room, the boys fall into line in places assigned 
them, and, instead of the usual noise of a mov- 
ing class, there is no sound save the measured 
tread of a disciplined column of twos. The 
time is so arranged that each boy has two hours 
a day in each mechanical department. 

A visitor to the school, as he enters the metal- 
working room on the first floor, may well im- 
agine himself in some ideal workshop. Placed 
at convenient distances and supplied with proper 
tools are the work benches, each occupied by a 
bright-looking lad, busily engaged. Last week 
the boys were learning cutting and filing by line. 
All the instruction is by measurement. Each 
pupil has to learn to work by line. A blue print 
pattern of the piece of work to be made is 
hung in front of each boy’s bench, and the work 
finished must be exactly like the pattern. First 
the boy is taught how to stand at his bench. 
Then he is shown just how the tool required for 
any piece of work is to be held. He is shown 
how, in any mechanical undertaking, an easy, 
free use of the hands, arms and body is possible, 
and constant oversight ensures his carrying out 
the instructions given. 

Not a word is spoken in the workrooms, 
save what the teacher says as he moves from 
one boy to another, with the necessary explana- 
tion. On the day upon which the writer called, 
the lads were cutting and filing a piece of cast 
iron, about four inches by four and two inches 
thick, down to a certain size. It was particu- 
larly noticeable how well each boy managed 
his tools, and the easy attitude in which he stood. 

In the wood-working department, the divi- 
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sion just then at work were being instructed in 
planing and sawing. Here the same order, the 
same interest, and the same close oversight were 
noticeable. One lad was being taught how to 
hold his plane when he adjusted the blade, 
while another was carefully following out the 
most approved method of sawing. The benches 
here, as in the metal room, are models of con- 
vefiience and compactness. When a division 
is through work in either room, each member 
must not only return his tools to their places, 
but must put away the piece of material he has 
been at work upon in a cupboard arranged for 
the purpose. 

On the second floor a class was reviewing the 
arithmetic in one room, going through a course 
of English classics in another, and in a third 
mastering physical geography. On the third 
floor were found the drawing room and labora- 
tory. In the latter is a large trough, from each 
end of which run tables. Within the trough is 
the particular animal or part of animal under 
dissection. The teacher stands behind the trough 
and deals out to the boys standing around the 
tables such portions of lung, liver or limb as he 
desires them to inquire into. After awhile the 
inner workings of a giblet will be a matter of no 
mystery to any of the 132 boys. They will all 
be able to pass a very creditable examination 
as physiologists, and aided by their knowledge 
of the saw, may be able to turn their hands to 
a bit of simple surgery. 

In the second year’s course pattern-making 
will be taught, but the lads will not be advanced 
enough for that for twelve months to come. 
Throughout the school the appliances for the 
neat and orderly care of the books, drawing- 
boards, tools and material, were remarkably in- 
genious. A new building will be erected and 
supplied with power and machine shops, indis- 
pensable to the proper following out of the in- 
tended instruction. All the necessary appli- 
ances will be introduced, from the dangerous 
circular saw and more innocent turning-lathe 
of carpentry to the heavy boring and cutting 
machines of metal-working. In the drawing 
room free-hand, as well as mechanical drawing 
is taught. 

The entrance examination is of the standard 
of the High School, but any visitor will be struck 
by the bright, intelligent faces of almost every 
boy in the schoolhouse. When graduation is 
accomplished the recipient of a diploma will be 
on his way towards being a completely trained 
carpenter, machinist, or metal worker. He will 
have learned under the most careful guidance 
lessons that the apprentices of the past, and . 
even of the present generation, have worked 
early and late for years to acquire in crowded 
shops. He will have had much play with his 
work, instead of going through the usual long 
hours of the embryo mechanic. He will prob- 
ably be as competent after three years, under 
the system of the training-school, as he would 
be after six years of workshop discipline. He 
will, at the same time, take in a good literary 
education, which is denied the ordinary appren- 
tice, unless the latter attend the night class of 
some school and labor diligently therein. 











BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 





FOR THE ADVANCED EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 





HE formal inauguration of Bryn Mawr 
College, Pa., the institution founded and 
endowed by Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, of Burling- 
ton, N. J., for the advanced education of 
women, took place September 23. The cer- 
emonies were held in the presence of a large 
number of invited guests, friends of. the 
college and representatives of the various 
other educational institutions of the country. 
The early afternoon trains from Broad 
Street Station took such crowds to Bryn 
Mawr, that at three o’clock Taylor Hall 
was filled to overflowing. On the platform 
were seated the Trustees and Faculty of the 
college, besides many distinguished guests. 
Francis T. King, President of the Board 
of Trustees, was to have presided, but he 
was detained at his home by sickness, and 
his place was taken by Philip C. Garrett. 
After the reading of a portion of the 29th 
chapter of the First Book of Chronicles, 
there was a period of silence, after the custom 
of Friends, when Dr. Thomas offered prayer. 
The President of the college, Dr. James 
E. Rhoads, then read a statement relative 
to the founding and the future work of Bryn 
Mawr College. He said: 
‘* To-day we rejoice in a culmination and 
a beginning. The long course of providen- 
tial events which has led to the founding of 
Bryn Mawr College, and the patient work 
of preparation for it, have closed, and the 
actual life of the college has begun. It is 
most fit, then, while acknowledging that 
every good gift is from above, that we should 
also give just honor to Dr. Taylor, whose 
liberal mind and generous heart led him to 
conceive the design of this institution for 
the higher education of women, and to de- 
vote almost his entire estate to its establish- 
ment.’’ Referring briefly to Dr. Taylor’s 
ancestry, the President remarked that dur- 
ing the past generation there has been a 
noble rivalry in the munificence of the gifts 
made by men and women of wealth to fos- 
ter education. In 1882 the private gifts for 
education of all grades in the United States 
exceeded $7,000,000, while those for col- 
leges and universities alone were more than 
$3,500,000. The founding of the Towne 
Scientific’ School in the University, the 
creation of the Lehigh University, the 
strengthening of Lafayette College, and the 
recent legacy to Haverford, by Jacob P. 
Jones, were mentioned to show what had 
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been done in this State. Reverting to the 
labors of Dr. Taylor and the Trustees who 
carried out his plans, Dr. Rhoads said the 
Trustees had so carefully husbanded the funds 
placed at their disposal that the invested 
property of the college now nearly equals the 
sum originally devised. 

Dr. Rhoads went on to say that all dis- 
cussion of the question whether women 
ought to share equally with men the facili- 
ties for mental culture in its highest forms, 
is obsolete, and he then discussed the ques- 
tions as to the limits which a college should 
assign to its requirements for admission to 
its departments, and the curriculum. The 
reasons for the adoption of classical and 
modern languages, history, science, philoso- 
phy, and art, were given at length, and the 
President concluded by addressing the Fac- 
ulty and students, urging the importance of 
their respective duties. 

President D. C. Gilman, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, was then introduced 
by Mr. Garrett, who referred to him as 
‘one of the most enlightened educators of 
our day,’’ and gave a brief account of the cir- 
cumstances of his selection for the post 
which he now fills. Dr. Gilman said: 


The occasion upon which we are assembled 
appears to me as one of the most remarkable in 
the progress of modern culture. If all that is 
involved in this foundation be considered—its 
endowment, its plans, its aspirations, its staff, its 
abhorrence of all that is false and low, its ad- 
herence to all that is good and true—who can 
question that American education makes to-day 
a decided forward step? A munificent gift is 
this day set apart to provide for young women 
intellectual opportunities as varied, as inviting 
and as complete, as those which are offered to 
young men in the best American colleges. In 
this region, at least, it can never be said with 
respect to the light of knowledge, that 

** If the glory reached the nun 
*Twas through an iron grate,” 
for this edifice has many windows and portals 
open to the sun. Never, with perhaps a single 
exception, has so large a gift from a single per- 
son been consecrated to the intellectual ad- 
vancement of women. Bryn Mawr College, in- 
deed, succeeds to the experience of numerous 
seminaries, but its scope is wider than would 
have been thought possible a very few years ago. 
It follows other foundations, Vassar, Smith, 
Sage and Wellesley, that harmonious quartette, 
but it is not inferior in promise to any of its 
elder sisters. It is in close correspondence 
with Girton Newnham, Lady Margaret and Mary 
Somerville Halls, in England, but it does not 
stand as they do in juxtaposition to the traditions 
or prejudices of antecedent centuries; it is not 
an annex nor a department, nor an affiliated 
branch of some other institution ; ‘the vine cling- 
ing to the oak;;’ it is not an exponent of co-edu- 
cation nor the supplicant for woman’s rights; 
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it places no dependence on alliances, defensive 
or offensive; but it stands modestly, firmly, 
hopefully, by itself, asking no favor, offering no 
excuses, demanding no recognition but that 
which is earned—it simply is and is to be.” 


After appropriate congratulations to the 
Trustees and Faculty, and a few remarks in 
grateful remembrance of the founder, Presi- 
dent Gilman proceeded to discuss the dan- 
gers attending foundations, pointing out the 
difference between those which are built and 
those which are planted, and, taking the 
latter as the only wise course, dwelling upon 
the seed which is to be planted. This 
brought him to the particular theme which 
he had been requested to present, the recon- 
ciliation of liberty and authority, of free- 
dom and law, of elective courses and a pre- 
scribed curriculum. After speaking of the 
disputes upon problems covered by these 
phrases, he touched upon the question of 
whether Greek is essential to a_bacca- 
laureate degree, holding that ‘‘of all the 
forms of beginning the debate this is 
the most unsatisfactory. . . Why not 
ask what constitutes a liberal education? 
Whether all minds require the same _ be- 
ginning? Whether high intellectual forces 
can be developed by very different agen- 
cies? Whether colleges which are well 
endowed should provide only one sort of 
training, or should offer many? Whether 
good work is not deserving of recogni- 
tion in all branches of study? Whether 
it is not desirable that all who seek 
to fit themselves for an intellectual life 
should do so under the most liberalizing 
circumstances? These forms of discussion 
seem to me much more profitable. We 
need net go far back in the history of edu- 
cation to discover that when Greek came in 
it was in the face of dire opposition ; when 
modern science was introduced it came as 
an intruder; so that it is not strange that 
modern languages and literature should now 
be the studies most demanded, and the 
studies whose encroachments are most jeal- 
ously resisted. I am always reminded of 
the quandary of an irresistible force impelled 
upon an impenetrable surface. No one can 
tell what will happen.’’ 

Dr. Gilman thought that the authorities 
of Bryn Mawr College have employed a 
term which is uncommonly felicitous—‘“‘ the 
group system.’’ 

‘*Avoiding the notion that there is but 
one curriculum for a college education, and 
the notion that there should be no curricu- 
lum whatever, the group system presents the 
idea of several courses or groups of studies, 
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each of which has distinctive characteristics, 
and one of which must be taken as a bind- 
ing choice by every candidate fur academic 
honors. The student may elect which 
group he prefers, but the constituents of 
that group have been predetermined by the 
authorities, and are not to be fitfully modi- 
fied. Everybody will admit that the prin- 
ciples well formulated a few years ago by 
one of the Education Commissioners of the 
British Government are adapted to modern 
times—that a liberal education in our day 
calls for instruction in language and litera- 
ture, in mathematics and the natural sciences, 
history and philosophy, and that the pro- 
portions of these elements may be endlessly 
modified. Every house must have floors, 
walls and roof, but the relations of size may 
be infinitely varied and should be adapted 
to the wantsof the occupants. . . How many 
men of judgment, wisdom and learning, 
even, can we name who never received a 
Baccalaureate degree? Think of Shakes- 
peare, Faraday, Lincoln and Whittier. Will 
any one dare to say that they would have 
been better for following a prescribed cur- 
riculum? or that they were not educated? 
or how unfortunate it was they did not re- 
ceive a Baccalaureate diploma for which a 
knowledge of Greek was requisite?’’ 

The reason assigned by those who cling 
to the classical course, Dr. Gilman contin- 
ued, is that, among the most civilized na- 
tions of Christendom, ever since the revival 
of learning, classical training has been found 
the most convenient, successful and fruitful 
discipline which can be offered in schools 
and colleges to average minds. But there 
are natures that will not be governed by en- 
forced schedule, and ‘‘shall such minds get 
all their training away from schools? Be- 
cause they turn away from the classics, shall 
they not learn the sciences? Because they 
have not the power to soar with the eaglets 
in the mathematical firmament, may they 
not be trained to turn their microscopic 
vision upon the phenomena of life, and ex- 
plore the mysterious beds of the ocean? 
Because they do not love antiquity, shall they . 
not be allowed to enter upon the problems 
of modern political science? If the proba- 
bilities are that they will need the accurate 
knowledge of French and German, shall 
they be forced to postpone the acquisition 
until their college course is ended? Now, 


the group system, as it is called, enables the 
scholar who desires the original, old-fash- 
ioned, highly recommended college course of 
studies to follow it in the company of those 
who, like himself, believe in it and love it. 
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But, on the other hand, another group of 
studies, based on science or upon history, or 
upon modern languages or literature, may be 
chosen by the student who does not prefer 
the old curriculum.’’ 

In conclusion the speaker said: ‘‘ The 
college, be it old or new, great or small, for 
men or women, which leads its pupils to 
seek out, to hold fast, to set in order, to 
weigh well and to turn to good uses, with a 
reverent acknowledgment of the Divine 
mysteries, the lessons of nature, of history, 
of art, of poetry, of philosophy and relig- 
ion, will be sure to prepare its disciples for 
‘the right conduct of business and the noble 
employment of leisure.’ ”’ 

Dr. Gilman was followed by President 
Thomas Chase, of Haverford College, who 
was introduced as the author of several of 
the classics and one of the revisers of the 
New Testament. President Chase spoke of 
the great work which Dr. Taylor had con- 
ceived, but had not lived to see, as an insti- 
tution which ‘‘ contemplates no narrow or 
one-sided training. You aim at whole and 
complete culture, to make true women, in- 
tegers, and not vulgar fractions. This is 
not to be a mere nunnery, nor a mere shrine 
for the worship of the intellect, nor a mere 
nursery of female cricketers, equestrians 
and gymnasts, but it is evidently designed 
in accordance with the most enlightened 
and advanced views of our age for the sym- 
metrical culture and development of all 
the powers with which we are endowed— 
spiritual, mental and physical.’’ Referring 
to the ‘‘ battles between the advocates of 
modern languages alone and those who 
favor Greek and Latin as well,’’ the 
speaker said there are good educations 
and good educations, which may differ 
much and yet be good, each one in its own 
place ; ‘‘at the same time,’’ he continued, 
‘there is what we may confidently call the 
best general education, the one best entitled 
to be called liberal and generous, and from 
that best and highest scheme the languages 
of Greece and Rome cannot be excluded. 
I am glad that this fact is recognized in 
Bryn Mawr College, and that the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts—which represents the 
most liberal ideal of general and preparatory 
culture—cannot be obtained without some 
knowledge of Greek, as well as of Latin.’’ 
President Chase regarded these two branches 
indispensable in a truly liberal education, 
not only as a discipline, but as a means of 
acquiring the scholarship sought for. These 
questions were discussed at considerable 
length. 
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In the course of his words of welcome to 
the new college, he said: ‘‘It gives me great 
pleasure to welcome you to the sisterhood 
of colleges, as a representative of an institu- 
tion of kindred origin and kindred aims, 
which, now that a new star of the first mag- 
nitude has been evolved in its immediate 
neighborhood, will claim in future the dis- 
tinction of shining with it in felicitous con- 
junction, in a new and brilliant constella- 
tion of the Twins.’’ 

After addressing himself to his fellow- 
teachers, he said in conclusion: ‘‘In the 
sure hope that this college will do its full 
part in the fulfilment of this great mission, 
I hail the promise which this day brings. 
All hail that long hereafter when the name 
of ‘Bryn Mawr”’ shall be a spell to raise or 
to quicken all noble thoughts and high as- 
pirations, no less potent than have been the 
names of Bologna and Padua, of Leipzig 
and Gottingen, of Oxford and Cambridge, 
of Harvard and Yale!’”’ 


EX-MINISTER LOWELL’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Garrett remarked that it was usually 
the custom to read a commemorative poem 
on such occasions, but Bryn Mawr College 
was favored with something better than that, 
the presence of one whom he regarded the 
greatest poet of America, the Hon. James 
Russell Lowell. 

Mr. Lowell stepped to the front of the 
platform, and, when the applause which 
greeted him had ceased, he said: 


It is with a certain amount of reluctance that 
I come forward from where I was seated, for I 
have a certain fear that the instinct in the wood 
may arouse the old instinct of lecturing, and 
that I shall detain you longer than I shad in- 
tended. I shall not now tell you the reason I 
came here to-day, for it would take too long. 
It is forty years long. In 1845 I came to Phil- 
adelphia, and -there was thrown into contact 
with members of the Society of Friends, or 
‘“‘Quakers,”’ as they are so generally called, and 


_ Il use the term out of no disrespect. There is a 


particle of blood in my veins which came down 
from ancestors who had persecuted theirs; and 
it was those drops which I derived from those 
‘independents’ which enabled me to sympa- 
thize more keenly with the Quakers that I met 
in Philadelphia. Never shall I forget the placid- 
ness of their manners, the unpretentiousness of 
their manner, as far from meanness as from 
luxury; the beauty of their lives, a beauty and 
grace of line and proportion like that of a Doric 
temple; more than all, the great kindness which 
they showed to me—a troublesome young fel- 
low. So frank and outspoken was I that I even 
told them my ancestors were quite right in the 
treatment they bestowed upon the Quakers. I 
am not here to pay off that debt, but to express 
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my gratitude, and, if it had been other than a 
Quaker foundation, I should not have been 
here to-day. 

Speaking of a recent visit to Haverford, 
Mr. Lowell went on to say: 


I was much impressed by a neglected hot- 
house into which I went, and in which I found 
a quantity of exquisite tea-roses. It was like 
breaking into the palace of a sleeping beauty— 
it was the one outlet allowed by the Quakers 
for their sense of the beautiful. I am very glad 
there is a more cordial feeling between the 
society and color than there wd in those days, 
although I remember I began to look upon 
drab as one of the warmest. 

If I had intended to make an address, I 
should certainly have 1 it in writing, for I 
have a saying of Goethe’s in my mind, that 
“one should think with a pen in his hand to 
keep his mind from staggering,” for I have an 
impression that my mind may be doing some- 
thing of that sort. 

I was very much surprised to hear President 
Gilman wonder what the result would be if an 
irresistible body was impelled against an impen- 
etrable surface, Mr. Lowell continued, for it 
looks as if he had never discussed the Greek 

uestion. The result is that the irresistible force 

inks the absolutely impenetrable surface an 
exceedingly stupid thing! I notice that when 
the mention of the enforcement of Greek is 
applauded, it proceeds from some one whom 
age has emancipated from the chance of being 
subjected to it! I sympathize with that feeling 
which would retain Greek as an obligatory 
study, but I do feel that if it is only kept as a 
discipline, if that is its only use, then I acknowl- 
edge that discipline may be obtained in other 
ways. A sonnet of Keats, which has been al- 
luded to, (President Chase having referred to 
that in which the poet likens his joy at his first 
introduction to Homer to that of one who dis- 
covers a new planet or first looks down upon a 
new ocean )—I only want to say that sonnet was 
not written by Keats when he was first intro- 
duced to Homer, but to Chapman’s Homer. 

I remember having had a prejudice against 
small colleges, and I am still partly under the 
same impression, but I was converted by a visit 
to Williams College. They are of great use as 
seminaries of culture where it would not other- 
wise have existed. We, as Americans, take too 
much credit to ourselves in reference to educa- 
tion. I have been found fault with for saying 
something not complimentary to our culture 
also. I don’t know the good of a country to a 
man if he can’t tell the truth of it, nor of a 
country if it cannot have the truth told about it. 
It is no credit to a man to walk upright if his 
thoughts must go on all-fours. 

When it was first proposed to change Har- 
vard from a college to a university, the opinions 
of several were asked. I said that my notion 
was that a university was a place where nothing 
that was useful was taught. I thought America 
would never be capable of sustaining a univer- 
sity until a man could get a living by the digging 
of Sanskrit roots. I meant it was a reaction in 
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my own mind against the theory that a univer- 
sity education is to help a man as a bread-win- 
ner. The better part would be the life-long 
sweetener of all the bread he ever gets. 

I am glad to be here to-day, for 1 have also 
been heretical about Wellesley, and | am in- 
clined to take it back. The President of Welles- 
ley College, who did credit to her country, read 
a paper before a scientific institute in England, 
which was said to have been the best ever de- 
livered there. I have often thought there was a 
single essay of Montaigne’s which, if a man 
followed out in all its thoughts and suggestions, 
would give what was practically a liberal educa- 
tion—the object is to make cultivated men and 
women. 

I am glad English is to be taught here, for 
there is a great laxity in the use of English in 
this country, and in England, too. Sometimes 
there is an over-accuracy, which I attribute to 
the public schools. I have heard it said, “ He 
turned around his head.’ That is a feat I should 
have been gratified at seeing. Again, it is said 
that people walk in the centre of the street. We 
used to say ‘the middle,’ and that did just as 
well, A barber once asked me how I parted 
my hair—on the side or in the centre; to which 
I had to reply that the years were fast relieving 
me of the necessity of parting my hair in the 
centre! There is one institution afnong the 
Quakers which I liked, and that is the silent 
meeting where people sat looking more good 
and wise than possible, almost, and where all 
had nothing to say and kept it a profound se- 
cret. 

I want to express again my unqualified plea- 
sure at being here. I have been prejudiced 
against new colleges, for I thought it better to 
add to the foundations already existing. An- 
tiquity has a vast weight in culture. I never 
went to Oxford without being inspired by the: 
murmur of immortal feet; I miss that here, but 
we can produce here men and women who are 
truly civilized—who know the difference between 
literature and printed matter. The question is 
not how much, but what is to be read. As to 
the method of teaching, I believe that of more 
importance than what is taught. When the re- 
vival of learning took place it was called the 
‘New Learning.’ Could we get an ideal teacher 
who could give to her scholars, no matter if it 
is only the multiplication table, an idea that it 
is the ‘New Learning,’ it should be the aim 
to give life to teaching; and I am glad of the op- - 
portunity of seeing this institution devoted to 
the training of teachers. ‘ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Lowell’s address, 
the audience was invited to the gymnasium, 
where a collation was served. 

Fhe college opened with thirty-seven 
students and five Fellows, who are young 
lady graduates of other colleges, and have 
come here for post-graduate studies in spe- 
cial courses. The intention of Dr. Taylor, 
the founder of the institution, was to pro- 
vide a college for young women where a 
higher education could be obtained. It 
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was his wish to make the expenses for ob- 
taining the higher education as low as pos- 
sible, and the College offers to young women 
a more advanced course than any other simi- 
lar institution for women, at a less cost. A 
candidate for admission will be expected to 
pass an examination similar to that required 
by Harvard of young men for admission to 
the University, or of young women for ad- 
mission to the Harvard Annex. A Harvard 
certificate will be accepted as an equivalent 
for examination. The courses of study have 
been modelled largely after the Johns 
Hopkins University, the domestic arrange- 
ments of students after Vassar. Although 
the Board of Trustees is to be composed of 
members of the Society of Friends, neither 
professors nor students will be objected to 
because of denominational affiliations. 

The main building—Taylor Hall—is de- 
voted to class rooms, offices, etc., and 
Merion Hall has accommodations for fifty 
young lady boarders. The gymnasium 
stands back of Merion Hall, and cottages, 
in which the President, the Dean and the 
lady teaghers live, stand in front of the 
college building proper. Other halls will 
soon be erected. They are of graceful de- 





sign and the latest style of architecture. So 
far, about $300,000 have been expended. 











an annual income of $40,000. The tuition 
at the college is $100 per year, and the cost 
of room rent and board from $200 to $250 
per year. 

The faculty is composed as follows: James 
E. Rhoads, M. D., President of the College ; 
Martha Carey Thomas, Ph. D., Dean of the 
Faculty and Professor of English; Emily L. 
Gregory, L. B., Associate in Botany; Ed- 
mund R. Wilson, Ph. D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Biologye; Charlotte Angas Scott, B. 
S., Associate Professor of Mathematics; 
Edward Washburn Hopkins, Ph. D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Greek, Sanscrit, and 
Comparative Philology; Paul Shorey, Ph. 
D., Associate in Greek and Latin; Edward 
H. Keiser, Ph. D., Associate Professor of 
Chemistry ; Woodrow Wilson, A. M., Asso- 
ciate in History; T. James Sturzinger, Ph. 
D., Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages; Pliny E. Chase, LL. D., Lecturer 
on Psychology and Logic; J. Rendel Harris, 
Lecturer on the Bible and Biblical Study ; 
Anna E. Broomall, M. D., Consulting 
Physician and Lecturer on Personal Hy- 
giene; Anna M. Fullerton, M. D., Lecturer 
on Human Physiology and Hygiene; Caro- 
lyn C. Jadd, Directress of Gymnasium, and 
Elizabeth McCall, Librarian. 
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HE annual sessions of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, yet to convene in their respective 
counties, will be held at the times and places 
here named, as reported to the Department. 
County. Post Office. Date. 
Montgomery . . Norristown. . . October 26. 
Washington . Washington . . October 26. 
Dauphin. . . . Harrisburg . . November 9. 
Lancaster . Lancaster . . . November 9. 
Lawrence . New Castle November 9. 
Franklin. . . . Chambersburg . November 16. 
Lebanon . . Lebanon. . . . Nevember 16. 
Lehigh. .... Allentown. . . November 16. 
Mifflin . Lewistown November 16. 
Cambria . Ebensburg. . . November 23. 
Clinton . Lock Haven. . November 25. 
Northumberland. Sunbury. . . . November 23. 
eR aie" ght Wellsboro. . November 23. 
Wayne... :.. Honesdale . . . November 23. 
Adams..... Gettysburg. . . November 30. 
ee, Geis o's Hollidaysburg . November 30. 
Cumberland . . Carlisle . . . . November 30. 
Huntingdon . . Huntingdon . . November 30. 
Northampton . . Easton . . . . November 30. 
Bedford . . . . Bedford. . . . December 7. 
Carbon. .... Lehighton . . . December 7. 
Lackawanna . . Scranton. . . . December 7. 
ES Milford. . . . December 7. 





County. Post Office. Date. 
Ar Middleburg . . December 7. 
Bradford. . . . Towanda . . . December 14. 
ae Ridgway . December 14. 
Jusigta. . 2. « Mifflintown . . December 14. 
Luzerne . . . . Wilkes-Barre. . December 14. 
Lycoming - Muncy . . . . December 14. 
Mercer - Mercer . . . . December 14. 


a: ere New Bloomfield. December 14. 


Beaver... . . Beaver .. , December 21. 
Clarion . Clarion . . . . December 21. 
Clearfield. . . . Clearfield . . . December 21. 
Jefferson. . . . Brookville. . . December 21. 
Schuylkill . . . Shenandoah . . December 21. 
" SRS oe + Ss Mifflinburg .. . December 21. 
Armstrong . . . Kittanning. . . December 28. 
Dee Gis 44 J GS Se December 28. 
Centre. . . . . Bellefonte. . December 28. 
Columbia. . . . Bloomsburg . . December 28. 
Fayette . Uniontown. . . December 28. 
Fulton. . « McConnellsburg. December 28. 
Indiana . . . . Indiana. . . . December 28. 
Montour. . . . Danville. . . . December 28. 


. December 28. 
. December 28. 


. Somerset... 
. Franklin. . . 


Somerset. . 
Venango. . . 


Westmoreland . Greensburg . . December 28. 
Wyoming . . . Tunkhannock . December 28. 
ae ae York . . . . December 28. 
Sullivan . . . . Dushore. . . . Jan. 4, 1886. 
Forest. . . . . Tionesta. . . . January 5. 


Monroe . . . . Stroudsburg . . January 11. 





[Nov., 





Outside investments of $800,000 will yield . 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





7. QUESTION.—Is the new law, prescribing the 
number of days that shall constitute a common school 
month, applicable to districts having a term of more 
than five months? 


Answer.—The act referred to applies to all 
the districts in the State, regardless oF the length 
of the annual school term. The law simply re- 
quires that twenty days actual teaching must be 
accounted for, in the teacher's monthly reports, 
throughout the annual term of school, in each 
of the severgl school districts. The Act applies, 
therefore, iff every instance, whether the term is 
five or ten months. 

The Presidents of the several Boards of Di- 
rectors or Controllers are required, at the close 
of the school year, to certify officially, and make 
affidavit to the fact, that the schools of their re- 
spective districts, ‘‘ have been kept open and in 
operation according to the requirements of the 
school law, for the term,’’ designating in the affi- 
davit, the whole number of months taught. This 
“Affidavit and Certificate,” is required by law 
to be filed in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, with the proper Annual District Report ac- 
companying the same, and any irregularity in 
the operation of the schools of any district must 
be satisfactorily explained before the warrant 
for the State appropriation, due such district, can 
be issued. 

8. QuESTION.—Under the terms of the new law re- 
quiring twenty days actual teaching as a common 
school month, are cities and boroughs having super- 
intendents required to close their schools during the 
week of the annual county institute ? 

Answer.—Having a city or borough superin- 
tendent does not exempt any district from the 
provisions of the act requiring their schools to 
be closed during the time the annual county in- 
stitute is held, in their respective counties. Only 
such cities as are authorized by special acts of 
assembly to hold a separate annual Cty Zeach- 
ers’ Institute, can lawfully continuesheir schools 
in session during the week of the County Insti- 
tute. In all other cases, a joint institute must 
be held, when the schools of the county, includ- 
ing also the schools of all cities and boroughs 
within the county, are to be closed. At the 
last session of the Legislature, a supplementary 
act was passed, permitting boards of school 
controllers in cities of the third class to author- 
ize the holding of a separate annual teachers’ 
institute. The following is the text of the act, 
approved June 26, 1885: 

An Act amending an act entitled “‘ A further supplement to an 
act for the caplaien and continuance of a system of educa- 
tion by common schools,’’ approved April gth, A. D., 1867, 
authorizing cities of the ¢hird class to hold separate teachers’ 
institutes. 

SEc. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted 
by the authority of the same, that section nine of 
said act, which provides as follows, viz: “ That from 
and after the appointment of a city or borough superin- 
tendent in any city or borough inthis Commonwealth, 
and the proper notification of the Superintendent of 
the Common Schools of the fact, such city or borough 
Shall not be subject to the authority and jurisdiction 
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of the county superintendent of the county in which 
said city or borough is located, except that in the 
matter of holding annual teachers’ institutes, as pro- 
vided in sections two, three, four, and five of this act, 
in which the city or borough Superintendent shall co- 
operate, and the quota of the annual State appropria- 
tion to said city or borough shall not be diminished 
by reason of any contribution to the salaries of county 
superintendents, nor shall the directors of such city or 
borough vote at any election for county superintend- 
ent,” be amended by adding the following proviso, 
viz. “Provided, That it shall be lawful for the hoard 
of school directors or controllers of any city of the 
third class within this Commonwealth, by resolution 
at any stated meeting and duly recorded, to authorize 
the holding of a separate annual Teachers’ Institute 
for said city, and in all matters pertaining to the 
holding of Institute it shall be in no wise subject to the 
authority and jurisdiction of the superintendent of the 
schools of the county in which said city is located, 
and, when the holding of said separate annual insti- 
tute shall have been so authorized as aforesaid, the 
superintendent of the schools of said city shall have 
power to call a Teachers’ Institute, and to draw from 
the county treasury moneys for the support of the 
same, in like manner and to the same extent as the 
county superintendents of this Commonwealth are 
now empowered to do, and that said annual Institute 
shall have power to elect a committee on permanent 
certificates in and for said city, as county institutes are 
now empowered to do for their respective counties. 

SEc. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent here- 
with be and the same are hereby repealed. 

9. QUESTION.—Can Boards of Directors legally 
authorize the teachers in their employ to excuse pu- 
pils in the public schools from receiving instruction 
in Physiology and Hygiene when so requested by the 
parents of the children; and, if not excusable, what is 
the proper and lawful remedy in case a scholar re- 
fuses to study the subject, at the dictation of a parent 
or guardian ? 


Answer.—The Act of April 2, 1885, relating 
to the study of physiology and hygiene in the 
public schools of this commonwealth, is strictly 
a compulsory law. Its terms are specific and 
mandatory. The act makes it the imperative 
duty of all school boards to introduce the sub- 
ject as a regular branch of study, and to require 
proper and regular instruction to be given in the 
same to all the pupils in the several schools of 
their respective districts. The refusal of a pupil 
to comply with the lawful and reasonable re- 
quirement of the school, at the request or dicta- 
tion of a parent or guardian, may properly be 
deemed by the board sufficient cause for sus- 

ension until such time as the offending scholar 
is willing to obey and submit to the regulations 
of the school. The directors have no authority 
under the law governing their official action to 
excuse any pupil from receiving instruction in 

hysiology and hygiene, which by recent legis- 
ation is made a legal branch of study in the 
public schools; but on the contrary are required 
to have it taught by the teachers in their em- 
ploy to all the children in the school, as the act 
expressly provides. In this connection we again 
call attention to the act referred to, which is as 
follows: 


An Act relating to the study of physiology and hygiene in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth, and educational insti- 
tutions receiving aid from the Commonwealth. 
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Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted 
by the authority of the same, That physiology and 
hygiene which shall, in each division of the subject 
so pursued, include special reference to the effects of 
alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system, shall be included in the branches of 
study now required by law tu be taught in the com- 
mon schools, and shall be introduced and studied as 
a regular branch by all pupils, in all departments of 
the public schools of the Commonwealth, and in all 
educational institutions supported wholly or in part 
by money from the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of county, city, borough 
superintendents, and boards of all educational institu- 
tions receiving aid from the Commonwealth, to report 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction any tail- 
ure or neglect on the part of boards of school direct- 
ors, boards of school controllers, boards of education, 
and boards of all educational institutions receiving 
aid from the Commonwealth, to make proper provis- 
ion in any and all of the schools or districts under 
their jurisdiction for instruction in physiology and hy- 
giene, which, in each division of the subject so pur- 
sued, gives special reference to the effects of alco- 
holic drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system as required by this act; and such fail- 
ures on the part of directors, controllers, boards of 
education, and boards of educational institutions re- 
ceiving money from the Commonwealth thus reported 
or otherwise satisfactorily proven, shall be deemed 
sufficient cattse for withholding the warrant for State 
appropriation of school money to which such district 
or educational institution would otherwise be entitled. 

Sec. 3. No certificate shall be granted any person 
to teach in the public schouls of the Commonwealth, 
or in any of the educational institutions receiving 
money from the Commonwealth, after the first Mon- 
day of June, Anno Domini one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-six, who has not passed a satisfactory 
examination in physiology and hygiene, with special 
reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants 
and narcotics upon the human system. 

Sec. 4. All laws or parts of laws inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

The foregoing act applies to all the public schools 
in the State, including the schools also of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

10. QUESTION.—Is it the duty of the School Board 
to re-apportion the District when any school becomes 
over-crowded ? 

Answer.—In prescribing the powers and duties 
of directors and controllers, Section XLIX of 
the school law says: “ They shall establish a 
sufficient number of common schools for the 
education of every individual above the age of 
six and under twenty-one years, in their re- 
spective districts, who may apply for admission 
and instruction, either in person, or by parent, 
guardian or next friend.” 

And: decisions Nos. 77 and 78 are as follows. 

“The number of schools to be established in 
any district is neither fixed by law, nor is there 
any other indication given of a rule by which 
it can be determined, except that in No. XLIX. 
There must be ‘a sufficient number for the ed- 
ucation of every individual, between six and 
twenty-one years, who may apply for admission 
and instruction.’ 

“This number is to be ascertained, not by any 
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arbitrary rule of the board, but deduced from 
the experience of teachers and schools. It is 
found that one teacher cannot do justice to 
more than fifty pupils in daily attendance, in 
a mixed school—if he can to so many; and 
therefore a daily attendance of materially over 
this number in any of the schools of a district 
is a violation of the spirit of the law, and the 
number of schools should be increased, or what 
is much better, where practicable, those al- 
ready in existence should be graded.” 

Of course, the Board, using a wise discretion, 
has authority to prescribe the limits beyond 
which pupils shall not attend a given school. 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 
No. Name. Post Office. County. | Issued 

1885. 

3770|M. W. Baird . a“ Pare Indiana . . |Jan. 14 
3771|Oliver Fry. . . .|Indiama.... et = ae 
3772|A.W. McCullough. | Brush Valley . . Oo ee, Se 
3773|George W. Kerr . | Tionesta - - (Forest. ah “* 
3774| Newton C. Long . |Darlington. . . |Beaver ..| “ 31 
3775|Mary Lennon. . .|Dunmore . . . |Lack’wanna/Feb. 20 
3776| Mary E. Quinan . |Scranton ‘ sa oe 
3777 jenn D. Boger. .|Lebanon. . . .|Lebanon *./Apr. 7 
3778| John H. Rank. . |Bunker Hill. . 7 OT Nee sae 
3779 os W. Snoke..|Annville. .. . * ms Ds Dy 
3780| Minnie B. Lowry. |Irwin. . . . . Westmore’d |May 28 
3781|Alexcena Thomas.|Greensburg . . 7 « 628 
3782|Anna B. Hughes . | Latro ‘ bs « 28 
3783|Sadie L. Morrow. |Manor Station . # « 28 
3784|Joseph A. Berger.|Harrison City . sof a. 
3785 a Highberger . ag « 638 
3786|E. H. Bair. . . . |Greensburg . . * « 28 
3787|J. P. Wiley.. . . |Oakland X R’ds. - 628 
3788|Mary S. Gemmell.|Greensburg . . « 28 
3789|Annie M. Miller. . |Ligonier. . . . 4 « 698 
3790| John F. Mull. . . |Harrison City . sa? «98 
3791|R. F. Albright. .|Madison. .. . a8 oss 
3792/T. N. Buell.. . . |Laughlinstown. ee se 628 
3793| Nannie E. Howell.|Irwin.. . . . . - «« 28 
3794|James J. Bevan. . |‘T'resckow . . . |Carbon ..|June 2 
3795) W. E. Housworth,/Selinsgrove . .|Snyder ..| “ 
3796| Dollie Gibson. . . |Freeport. . . .|Armstrong.| “ 4 
3797| William Allott. . |Cowansville . . = | oe, 
3798|Florence Loag. .|Freeport.. . . * of We 
3799|Ada Hathaway. . ” e 3's ” ao. 4s 
3800|F A, Judd. . . .|Darlington...|Beaver ..| “ 4 
3801 _ J. Allen... wer... ae eT 
3802|E. Mackey. . . . |Butler. ..../Butler.../| © 5 
3803| James W. Leech . |Ebensburg. . .|Cambria. .| “ 15 
3804| Appleton Bash . . |Morrellville . . OS ee 
3805|/Mary J. Wise . . |McCoysville. .|Juniata ..| “ 15 
3806|J. H. Oliver. . . {Mifflintown . . mere Sag 
3807|Ella L. Martin. .|Mid. Lancaster.|Butler. . 7 sg 
3808/Virg. B. Cookson .|Evans City ..| “ ...] “ 15 
3809|/John W. Fisher .|N. Heidelberg. |Berks ...| “ 15 
3810| John L. Endy . . |Oley ..... oie Wie 
3811|/Samuel F, Bordner|Bethel.....| “ one 2: 36 
381t2| Howard Griesemer|/Reading .../ “ ...] “ 15 
3813|F. V. B. Maderia . |Shoemakersville.| ‘ o¢ | 35 
3814|Harr’n S. Clauser. |Sinking Springs.| ‘‘ “* 35 
3815|Lizzie Holl . . .|Reading. ...| “ e 325 
3816|/Reuben G. Welder|Fleetwood. . .| “ 35 
3817\/L. H. Lesher. . . |Windsor Castle.| « 35 
3818| Wash. B. Miller. |Rehrersburg. .| ‘“ e 35 
2819|Abraham S. Klein.|Upper Bern. .| “ ...) “ 135 
3820|J.S. Gillen . . .|Honesdale. . .|Wayne.. .| “ 15 
3821/5. W. Thompson . |Home... . .|Indiana . >| “ 22 
3822|M.E. McFadden. |Indiana.... = “ 92 
3823/B.C. Fleck ...| “ s 4, 88 id se 32 
3824/S. C. George. . . | West Lebanon . e 92 
3825|Cyrus Shepherd . |Indiana ... . " oo] “ 22 
3826|J. C. McFeeters . |Brush Valley . ™ i Cas 
3827|John Meenahan , |Shamokin . . .|Northumb’d] ‘‘ 26 
3828) Mattie Greenawalt.|West Newton . |Westmor’d 99 
3829 jenmne Barnett, .|Latrobe.... ve ** 29 
3830|D. L. Husband. . |Mendon. . . a “* 29 
Se ee ty “ 29 
3832|Minnie A. Miller .|McDonald. . . |Washington|July 4 
3833 a McKee. . |Buffalo .... - “ 14 
3834|Kate A. Murphy. | Washington . = “ 14 
3835|/Fannie E. Dougan _ re = ae 
3836|Mary A. Cochran.|Cannonsburg . - “ 14 
3837|Sadie E. Gantz. . |Washington . . + “ 14 
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No. Name. Post Office. County. a No. Name. Post Office. County. | tesuea 
1885. 1885 
3838|Anna L. Martin . |Buffalo . . . . |Washington.|July 14 | 3931|Eli W. Weaver . . |Intercourse.. . Lancaster . | July 20 
3839, Anna M. Parker . |Washington . . Be “ 44 | 3932|Levi J. Miller . . |Hinkletown . . «20 
3840|J. M. Williams. . |Monongahela C. sd “© 34 | 3933|Lizzie P. Lennox. |Marietta. .. . 3 “* 90 
3841|MaryA. Miller. .|Amity. . +. . - *€ 34 | 3934|Sallie E. Stehman.|Soudersburg. . a * 20 
3842/E.B. Enock. . .|Lone Pine. . . er =) 3935|Annie M. Yeager. |Ephrata. .. . ie ie 
3843|Edna McKean. .|Washington. . = “ 14 | 3936|A. H. Evans. . . |Cassville. . . .|Huntingdon| “ 20 
3844|Emma L. Bird. . * ee i “* 14 | 3937/Samuel Steel. . .|Huntimgdon. . “ «¢ 90 
3845|Queen M. Ross . ad rae 2 « 34 | 3938/S.G. Rudy .. .|Mount Union . - go 
3846|L. Cora Maxton . |Phoenixville . . |Chester . .| “ 14 | 3939 Rachel D. Griffith.| Wilkes-Barre .|Luzerne. .| ‘* 20 
3847|M. E. McGuckian ns ‘ es .| “ 314 | 3940/Annie B. Wren. .|Plymouth.. . - *« 0 
3848|L. B. Patterson . bs ons ” . | “ 14 | 3942'F. F."Morris. . |Dallas. .... * © 30 
3849|John S. Souser .|Bedford . . . .|Bedford. .| “ 15 | 3942/C. E. Smith. . ./Lehman.... “ “ 20 
3850|J. B. Crooks . .|Green Tree . . |Allegheny .| “ 15 3943|W. S. Trainer. . |Brookville. . . |Jefferson. .| “ 22 
3851|Katie J. Kerr . . |Allegheny City. wi oh ae 3044/A. L. Steele... i ie - oe . 
3852|H. H. Ekis . . . |Gibsonia.. . . + .| “ x5 | 3045/E C. Shields. . . |Reynoldsville. . bad “< 22 
3853|Georgia Miller . . | Pittsburgh. . . as .| “ 15 | 3946/Theo. M. Borland./Stanton.... . sy “ 22 
3854| Haddie Lupton az se 7 shim 3947 D. F. Guinan , . |St. Nicholas. . |Schuylkill .| ‘“* 22 
3855|Laura V. Steel. . “= e-* 4 .| “ 15 | 3948)|N. W. Beddall. .|Port Carbon. . -* "a 
3856| Helen Jenkins. . 7 — " .| “ 15 | 3949|Marte R.Pinkerton|Hollidaysburg. |Blair. ...| “ 23 
3857|Katie Kk. Dumm . ic ° 5s -| 15 | 3950)J. L. Keffer... Dunbar ... .|Fayette ..| “ 23 
3858|Hattie Hunter. . - er: .| “ 25 | 3952,Nan. J. Johnston. |Cannonsburg. .|Washington| ‘* 23 
3859 — Morris. . >< 6 si a * ee 3952 ee — . . . |Falls City. . . |Fayette . “* 99 
3 a Davis - > o of 53| Lulu Ritenour ... sf ce) s - ” 
356: Mee! xen : sk ‘ 235 of. ag pw ray. 4 a. * Petersville, . . |Northamp’n| ‘“‘ Z 
aggie J. Taylor. o ; a x eb 55|Ed. J. Reinhard.|........ 4 wed 
3863|Anna Adams . . . ‘ <n ae = E. B. Riehl . . . |Lewisburg. . ./Union. . = 4 
3864 picate Chenghell : e 54 ro ier 
3865|Sadie Satler . . . = seis se ea > 
3866|L. M. Mulhatton. ws ‘ = ol a 
3867 eee < ° ie a THE BIBLE QUESTION. 
3 . Crothers . or 2 ° 
3869|Mary M. Norris . 2 v0 , eM 3 
3870|H. J. Mawhinney. . s « 3 | OPINION OF THE COURT SUSTAINING ACTION OF 
pn Coe greene . a . ef Y= = SHARPSVILLE SCHOOL BOARD. 
3873' Maggie Keiffer. 3 * a - + 36 ace ae 
3874 Ada Downs a . - ee IS Honor, Judge Mehard, filed his opinion 
i} liasis Mendon me ye a on Saturday, September 12th, deciding in 
3877 Rachel B-Dickson “ « ys | favor of the School Directors. The following is 
3878| Mamie Macke re - “ 15 | the opinion in full : 
879|Emily C. Gar i ” ae ‘ = + as “Ts : : : 
sagOIM. i. Kreutzer . ‘ eo, Ge “a The plaintiffs in their bill charge against the 
3881 ot oe ae - at “ a defendants, an infringement of their rights and 
cf . . 
3383 Jeanie Campbell jg ee Fine ‘twats violation of the fundamental law of the 
3884 Lizzie Bird “A Montoursville ge... ‘| « 46 | State, as set forth in Art. 1, Sec. 3, and Art. X. 
. L. Brewer . . ite Pi eu “ « 16 ituti j 
see M. Z Sprout ae mes P'S “Tm - paogt red > - te constitution. These sections 
3887|F. C. Ruffhead..|Muncy..... es 15 = ’ € 
38 D. L. Hower . . ‘ Newberry « rs ° “ 36 Art. 1 Sec. 3. ‘ All men have a natural and 
3 orge -+ «|WolfRun... “ ee . : : . : 
3890|H. L- Collins. . : \Cogan Station || « « i¢ | indefeasible right to worship Almighty God ac- 
3891|Maggic E. Huston. /Sugar Grove. . |Warren . .| {" 16 cording to the dictates of their own consciences ; 
= naeeth Se -- ip dogeieee COMES ee 8 2. of right can be compelled to attend, 
30. M. Ella Ball. . . [Youngsville . . Bh « 36 | erect or support any place of worship, or to 
3895 Mary Wilies - + |Lottsville ...] ,« « x6 | maintain any ministry against his consent; no 
, dole kK Blnccley. noma st tla ge ¢| « 36 | human authority can, in any case whatever, 
3895 = Hollingshead} Be ara ee « 36 | control or interfere with the rights of conscience, 
ennie E. Fincgan. “s — % S “ “ ; 
3899 pais. oe 22 and no preference shall ever be given, by law, 
3gor|LauraM. Platt. .|  « es er « 3¢ | to any religious establishments or modes of 
Sadie Howard. . a 26 a “ “ } 7 
3303| Annie Anderson . ae eninge “ “ . worship “ 
3904|J. B. Wingerd. . |New Franklin . |Franklin. ‘1 © 36 Art. X., Sec. 3. The General Assembly 
{ 3905|W. F. Zumbro. :|St. Thomas. .| || “ 36 | Shall provide for the maintainence and support 
3906|L.. C. Clugston . . |Waynesboro .. . “ “ 36 | of a thorough and efficient system of public 
y p 
“ita. as | “ 36 | schools, wherein all the children of this Com 
. D. Cowan ..|Metal..... tf ae ’ i 
\J. C. Messinger .|Stone Church .|Northamp’a| “ 16 | monwealth, above the age of six years, may be 
sora). A. McBride . : South Bethlehem)" "| « 36 | educated; and shall appiupeiets st lela dak 
3911/A. ‘I’. Laubach . . |Weaversville . . « “« 16 sear ) Pprop ec eas one 
39t2\ Joseph Morrison . |Kaston... . . “ « 36 | million of dollars each year for that purpose. 
3913 Many Sicgft Th Pa . = Sec. 2. ‘‘ No money raised for the support of 
Sore Nathaniel Werner.|Stemton . |. : ae « 36 | the public schools of the Commonwealth shall 
39r6|Clara R. Koch. “| « wes “ « 36 | be appropriated to, or used for, the support of 
ee Se ee o> 3} S “ 326 | any sectarian school.” 
18|W. P. Messinger.|Bangor .... ee ss 636 BA e ie ; 
3919 Jacob H. Silfes :|Moorestown . . “ “36 he facts upon which the plaintiffs base their 
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3922|J. McC. Snyder. . |Easton..... “ « 36 | are directors of the school district for the bor- 
3923| Bertha E, Sprung. Pittsburgh. . . |Allegheny .| “ 17 ough of Sharpsville, in Mercer county; and act- 
_ 7 McCord | itite .. Lancaster || © 22 | ingas directors of that district, authorize and per- 
3926|Anna R. Brown .|Pleasant Grove .| :| “ 20 | mit, as a part of the regular exercises of the 
= meng . we a . oi -| “ 20 | schools of said district, the ‘‘ reading of a por- 
3929|Nathan E. Reist . |Lime Rock. . ; “ "| oe * | tion or portions of the Protestant Bible, com- 
3930! John Weaver.. . |Gordonsville. .'  “ :! « ao ' monly known as the King James’ version of the 
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same, also the singing of Protestant gospel 
hymns;” the plaintiffs ‘are members of the 
Roman Catholic church, and as such are be- 
lievers in its faith and doctrines, and believe 
that the only correct English version of the 
Holy Bible is the version recognized, adopted 
and directed to be used in worship by said Ro- 
man Catholic church, commonly known as thé 
Douay Bible ; and that all other English versions 
of the Sacred Scriptures are incorrect, unau- 
thorized and sectarian in character ;" the plain- 
tiffs further aver ‘‘that the reading of said Pro- 
testant, or King James version of the Bible, in 
connection with other religious exercises each 
day, is engaged in, conducted and intended 
not only as worship to Almighty God, but also 
to impart religious instruction to the pupils ;” 
that the children of the plaintiffs, by said action 
of defendants, are compelled to read and sing, 
or hear read or sung, that which is offensive to 
the plaintiffs, and which the plaintiffs believe to 
be injurious to their children, ‘‘or otherwise to 
absent themselves from the opening exercises 
of said schools.”’ 

The defendants admit that they authorize and 
permit the reading of ‘‘a portion or portions of 
the Holy Bible, commonly known as the King 
James version,’’ as part of the opening exer- 
cises of the schools of said district, but ‘‘ without 
note or comment,”’ but deny that it is intended 
to impart religious instruction to the . 
Defendants further say that ‘‘ no series of sing- 
ing books has been adopted by the School 
Board, and that the use of Gospel Hymns and 
other selections has been permitted more for 
vocal exercises than matter of praise;”’ they 
deny that the Douay Bible is correct, and that 
all ‘‘ other versions of the Sacred Scriptures are 
incorrect, unauthorized and sectarian,’”’ and 
aver that the King James’ version is nearer the 
original writings than any other version, and 
further aver that they have set apart a conven- 
ient, comfortable and commodious room in the 
school building, for the exclusive use of children 
of the Roman Catholic faith during the opening 
exercises, and that said children are not ‘‘ com- 
pelled to participate in said opening exercises, 
unless by their own voluntary choice.” 

The plaintiffs, relying on the facts as they 
appear from the bill and answer, ask that the 
defendants be restrained from ‘‘ the further use 
of the said Protestant Bible and Protestant 
gospel hymns in the exercises of said schools.” 

The issue then, is, whether the defendants go 
beyond their power as school directors and do 
wrong to the plaintiffs, by allowing a portion of 
the Bible to be read from the King James ver- 
sion and a gospel hymn or other selection to be 
sung as part of the opening exercises of the 
public schools under their control. 

It is taken as conceded by both parties, that 
the defendants have lawful power and discre- 
tion to direct what branches of learning shall 
be taught in those schools, and what books 
shall be used; and to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as they think suitable for the disci- 
pline of the pupils. It must also be conceded 
that the defendants have not power to authorize 
or permit any teaching or exercise which in- 
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fringes the rights of the plaintiff as secured by 
the constitution. 

The plaintiffs claim that the acts complained 
of violate their rights of conscience; that they 
give a forbidden preference to the Protestant 
religion and introduce sectarianism into the 
public schools. 

The first section of our constitution quoted 
above declares that ‘all men have a natural 
and indefeasible right to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences ;"’ and that right was intended thereby 
to be secured. It declares that ‘“‘no mar can 
of right be compelled to attend, erect or support 
any place of worship, or to maintain any minis- 
try against his consent;"’ and implies that 
power to do so cannot be assumed by civil 
government. It further denies that ‘“ human 
authority can, in any case whatever, control the 
rights of conscience,’ and provides that ‘no 
preference shall ever be given, by law, to any 
religious establishments or modes of worship.” 

The phrase “rights of conscience”’ which oc- 
curs in this section has been defined by our Su- 
preme Court, following the definition of Chief Jus- 
tice Gibson in Com. vs. Lesher, (17 S. and R. 
160) to be, the right ‘‘to adopt any creed or hold 
any opinion whatever on the subject of religion ; 
and to do, or forbear to do, any act for con- 
science’ sake, the doing or forbearing of which 
is not prejudicial to the public weal.’’ Spect. 
vs. Com. 8 Pa. St. R., 322.” 

It is the evident purpose of this part of our 
organic law to prevent a union of Church and 
State ; to preserve and perpetuate religious lib- 
erty, to secure to every one the right to pay the 
duties he owes to God according to the prompt- 
ings of his own heart; and, in connection with 
the Fourth Section of the same article, to guard 
against inequality in the civil and_politicial 
rights of citizens, based only on differences of 
religious belief. But it must not therefore be 
concluded that the constitution does not recog- 
nize the existence of God, or that it does not in 
any sense or to any extent regard man’s obli- 
gation to Him. The first clause of the pream- 
ble is a reverent acknowledgment of His Being, 
a devout offering to Him of thanks, and an 
humble prayer for His guidance: ‘We, the 
people of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
grateful to the Almighty God for the blessing of 
civil and religious liberty, and humbly invoking 
His guidance, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution.” The fourth section of the first article, 
by clear implication, excepts from its guarantee 
of civil and political equality, persons who do 
not acknowledge the being of a God and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. ‘ No 
person who acknowledges the being of a God 
and a future state of rewards and punishments 
shall, on account of his religious sentiments, be 
disqualified to hold any office or place of trust 
or profit under this Commonwealth.” A view 
of these clauses justifies the statement made by 
Judge Cooley, in his work of Constitutional 
Limitations, that our constitution retains the 
“notion that truth and a sense of duty do not 
consort with skepticism in religion ;” (*468,) and 
gives special force to his conclusion, that, 
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“while careful to establish, protect and defend 
religious freedom and equality, the American 
constitutions contain no provisions which prohibit 
the authorities from such solemn recognition of 
a superintending Providence in public transac- 
tions and exercises, as the general religious sen- 
timent of mankind inspires, and as seems meet 
and proper in finite and dependent beings.” 
For ‘“‘ whatever may be the shades of religious 
belief, all must acknowledge the fitness of recog- 
nizing in important human affairs the superin- 
tending care and control of the great Governor 
of the Universe; and of acknowledging with 
thanksgiving His boundless favors, and of bow- 
ing with contrition when visited with the pen- 
alties of His broken laws. No principle of con- 
stitutional law is violated when thanksgiving or 
fast days are appointed; when chaplains are 
designated for the army and navy; when leg- 
islative sessions are opened with prayer or the 
reading of the Scriptures; or when religious 
teaching is encouraged by a general exemption 
of the houses of religious worship from taxation 
for the support of State Government. Undoubt- 
edly the spirit of the constitution will require, in 
all these cases, that care be taken to avoid dis- 
crimination in favor of or against any one relig- 
ious denomination or sect; but the power to do 
any of these things does not become unconstitu- 
tional simply because of its susceptibility to 
abuse.’”’ Cooley’s Const. Lim. *470-1. 

As the public recognition of God and of re- 
ligious worship, then, are consistent with the 
provisions of our constitution securing religious 
liberty ; and as some degree of religious belief was 
regarded by its framers to be necessary for the 
proper management of civil affairs, it is pertinent 
to the issue in this case to inquire how far this 
doctrine goes and upon what principle it rests. 
This inquiry must be conducted, not from a 
theological or philosophical standpoint, butin the 
light of constitution, laws and judicial decisions. 

The security given by our constitution for the 
freedom of worship and the rights 9f conscience 
has existed as a part of the law of Pasceiveiale 
since its foundation as a province—although 
the present provision was immediately derived 
from the constitutions of 1790, Art. IX, Sec. 3; 
and of 1776, chapter I, Sec. 2. Alongside of 
this was the further provision that ‘‘ Laws for 
the encouragement of virtue and prevention of 
vice and immorality shall be made and con- 
stantly kept in force, and provisions shall be 
made for their due execution.’’ Id., chap. 2, 
Sec. 45. This was the embodiment of a princi- 
ple which the founders of this government 
deemed essential to its stability and safety. It 
had been acted upon long before that constitu- 
tion was framed, and has been followed ever 








since. The laws adopted under it are its best 
interpretation, for they show the effect given to 
the principle by the founders themselves and 
the sense in which it has been received. A few 
of these require special notice. 

The Provincial Law of 1700 enacted that, “ If 
any person shall, wilfully, premeditatedly or 
despitefully, blaspheme, or speak loosely and 
peveage of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, the 

oly Spirit, or the Scriptures of Truth, such 
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person, on conviction thereof, shall be sentenced 
to pay a fine, etc.” 1Sm.6; Purd. Dig. 11, ed. 
410, pl. 44. In Updegraff against the Common- 
wealth, the validity of this law was at issue. 
One Abner Updegraff had been indicted, found 
guilty, and sentenced, in 1822, for blasphemy. 
His offence consisted in calling the Bible ‘a 
fable,’’ ‘‘a contradiction,” etc. A writ of error 
was taken to the Supreme Court, and the chief 
argument for plaintiff in error was, that the law 
of 1700 gave a religious preference, was incon- 
sistent with religious freedom, and therefore was 
void. This position was not sustained, but the 
law was held to be consistent with religious liberty 
and valid. In their opinion the Supreme Court, 
through Duncan J., classify offences against 
God and religion which they regarded proper 
subjects of penal visitation under our constitu- 
tion as follows, viz.: ‘“‘1. Denying the Being 
and Providence of God. 2. Contumelious re- 
proaches of Jesus Christ; profane and malevo- 
lent scoffing at the Scriptures, or exposing any 
part of them to contempt and ridicule. 3. 
Certain immoralities tending to subvert all 
religion and morality, which are the foundations 
of all governments.” 

The Court then continues (Updegraff vs. Com., 
11 S & R. 405): ‘‘ Without these restraints 
no free government could long exist. It is 
liberty run mad, to declaim against the punish- 
ment of these offenses, or to assert that their 
punishmentis hostile tothe spirit and genius of our 
government. They are far from being true 
friends of liberty who support this doctrine, and 
the promulgation of such opinions, and general 
receipt of them among the people would be the 
sure forerunners of anarchy, and finally of des- 
potism. Amidst the current testimony of politi- 
cal and philosophical writers among the Pagans, 
in the most absolute state of democratic free- 
dom, the sentiments of Plutarch on this subject 
are too remarkable to be omitted. After recit- 
ing that, the first and greatest care of the legis- 
lators of Rome, Athens, Lacedaemon and 
Greece in general, was by instituting solemn 
supplications and forms of oaths to inspire them 
with a sense of the favor or displeasure of 
heaven, that learned historian declares that we 
have met with towns unfortified, illiterate and 
without the conveniences of habitations; but a 
people wholly without religion no man hath yet 
seen ; and a city might as well be erected in the 
air as a state be made to unite where no divine 
worship is attended. Religion he terms the 
cement of civil union, and the essential support 
of legislation.” Ib. 404. Again on page 404, 
the Court says, ‘It is sometimes asked, why 
not leave it to Almighty God to revenge his 
own cause? Temporal courts do so leave: 
it. * * * It is not on this principle eourts act,. 
but on the dangerous temporal consequences 
likely to proceed from the removal of religious. 
and moral restraints; this is the ground of pun- 
ishment for blasphemous and criminal publica- 
tions, and without any view to the spiritual con- 
viction of the offender.” 

The first section of the Act of 22 April, 1794, 
provides that, ‘‘If any person shall do or perform 
any worldly employment or business whatsoever: 
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on the Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, 
(works of necessity and charity only excepted), 
shall use or practice any unlawful game, hunting, 
shooting, sport or diversion whatsoever on the 
same day and be convicted thereof, every such 

rson so offending shall, for every such offence 
orfeit and pay four dollars, etc." In Com. vs. 
Wolf, (3 S & R. 48) the constitutionality of this 
act was denied by the defendant, who had been 
convicted of a breach of its provisions, on the 
ground that it discriminated against those whose 
religious convictions fix another day as the true 
Sabbath, and gave a religious preference to 
those who observe the first day of the week. In 
the opinion of the Court delivered by Yeates J., 
sustaining the validity of the act, it was said, 
‘‘Laws cannot be administered in any civilized 
government unless the people are taught to re- 
vere the sanctity of an oath, and look to a future 
state of rewards and punishments for the deeds 
of this life. It is of the utmost moment, there- 
fore, that they should be reminded of their re- 
ligious duties at stated periods; and the laboring 
part of the community must feel the institution 
of a day of rest as peculiarly adapted to invigor- 
ate their bodies for fresh exertions of activity. 
A wise policy would naturally lead to the forma- 
tion of laws calculated to subserve those salu- 
tary purposes.” 

In Specht vs. Com. (8 Pa. St. R., 312) this 
question was again at issue. The plaintiff in 
error had been convicted of a violation of the 
Act of 1794, notwithstanding his plea, “‘that he 
was a member in full communion of the Seventh 
Day Baptist congregation, and conscientiously 
believed that the seventh day of the week was 
the true Sabbath of the Lord, and that he ac- 
cordingly observed it as such.” The case was 
fully argued by the Supreme Court. The 
reasons assigned in Com. vs. Wolf, against the 
constitutionality of the Act, were fully developed, 
and it was further urged that it controlled plain- 
tiffs religious observance, that it was an inter- 
ference with, and in constraint of his rights of 
conscience. In a well-considered opinion the 
Act was decided to be valid by the unanimous 
judgment of the Court. This decision was 
affirmed. in Johnson vs. Com. (22 Pa. St. R., 
111) where Woodward J. delivering the opinion 
of the Court, used the language of Blackstone in 
his commentaries, vol. 4,63. “It (the Sabbath) 


humanizes, by the help of conversation and so- | 


ciety, the manners of all classes, which would 
otherwise degenerate into a sordid ferocity and 
savage selfishness of spirit. It enables the in- 
dustrious workman to pursue his occupation in 
the ensuing week with health and cheerfulness; 
it imprints on the minds of the people that sense 
of their duty to God, so necessary to make them 
good citizens, but which would be worn out and 
defaced by an unremitted continuance of labor, 
without any stated times of recalling them to the 
worship of their Maker.’ Again on page 114, 
the Court says, “‘ Our fathers, who planted in our 
fundamental law the assertion of those immortal 
truths, that all men havea natural and indefeasi- 
ble right to worship Almighty God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, that no 
man can be compelled to attend, erect or sup- 
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port any place of public worship; and that no 
human authority can, in any case whatever, 
control or interfere with the rights of conscience; 
enacted, also, the statutes of 1705, 1786 and 
1794, for the suppression of worldly employ- 
ments on Sunday. So far from conflicting with 
those invaluable rights of conscience, they re- 
garded such statutes as indispensible to secure 
them.” 

It is said in many decisions of our Supreme 
Court that Christianity is part of the common 
law of Pennsylvania. In what sense this is true 
it is not necessary here to consider further than 
this: ‘‘ The laws of every country are shaped in 
greater or less degree by the prevailing public 
sentiment as to what is right, proper and de- 
corous, or the reverse,’’ Cooley Const. Lim. 470; 
and, ‘‘ while we recognize in thought, that law 
and faith, or law and religion, consist of distinct 
classes of principles, and are enforced by essen- 
tially different means, yet it is as impossible to 
make a complete separation of them, as it is to 
separate reason from sentiment in actual hu- 
manity. Law can never be entirely infidel, for 
it is essentially founded on the moral customs 
of men, and the very generating principle of 
these is most frequently religion.” Common- 
wealth vs. Nesbit, 34 Pa. St. R., 411. It is a 
notorious fact that the prevailing religion in this 
Commonwealth is now, and always has been, 
Christianity, and an inspection of the laws and 
institutions of the State, shows that the moral 
sentiment from which they spring and on which 
they are based, is that generated by the Chris- 


‘tian religion. 


The morality of its citizens is the support of 
every government. Without this there is neither 
stability for its institutions, nor safety for those 
whom it is bound to protect. It is, then, of the 
utmost concern to the State that the moral sen- 
timent of a community be of a kind that will 
give effectual support to her laws, and this can 
be only when such sentiment is consistent with 
that on which the laws rest. Hence—as is 
evident from the view already had—the laws 
of Pennsylvania on principles of self-preserva- 
tion, give peculiar recognition and protection to 
Christianity. See Cooley Const. Lim., 471-2. 
Updegraff vs. Commonwealth 11 S. & R.; 
Zeissweiss vs. James, 63 Pa. St. R., 470. 

How does the foregoing doctrine effect this 
case ? 

On behalf of the plaintiffs it is contended that 
“the common schools are intended to afford to 
all the children of the Commonwealth an 
opportunity to acquire an elementary education 
in such branches of science as will be useful to 
them in attending to the secular duties of life, 
and are not intended to teach or justify the ways 
of God to men.” We think this definition does 
not point out the ultimate object of the public 
schools. The principle on which they. were 
established was not a regard for the children, 
as individuals, but as a part of an organized 
community. The schools are a means adopted 
by the State to work out a higher civilization 
and freedom. They have not been founded for 
private benefit, but.for the public weal. They 
are the outgrowth of State policy for ‘‘the 
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encouragement of virtue and the prevention of 
vice and immorality ;’’ and are based upon 
public conviction of what is necessary for 
public safety. Upon no other grounds could 
the State establish schools at the public expense. 
For it has no right to take the funds of the 
community and apply them to the benefit of the 
individual unless it be to further the ends of 
civil government. It is true the means adopted 
operate directly and immediately on the chil- 
dren of the State; but it is to make better 
citizens, in order that the State herself may be 
benefited, and that all under her protection may 
be more secure. 

The first section of the tenth Article of our 
Constitution, regarding education, says, viz.. 
“The General Assembly shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools, wherein all 
the children of this Commonwealth, above the 
age of six years, may be educated.” 

If this provision had regard only to the good 
of the children of the Commonwealth, it would 
be hard to find reason or authority for limiting 
its benefits to less than those embraced in the 
ordinary, popular meaning of the term education. 
This ‘‘comprehends all that series of instruc- 
tion and discipline which is intended to en- 
lighten the understanding, correct the temper, 
and form the manners and habits of youth, and 
fit them for usefulness in their future stations.” 
— Webster. This includes the cultivation of 
morality, as well as the attainment of knowl- 
edge and intellectual culture. But, as these 
schools are established as conservators of pub- 
lic morals, the duty to  ultivate morality by 
them, is emphasized and not obliterated. The 
morality which the State deems it important 
thus to cultivate, must be the morality which is 
regarded necessary for the support of the laws 
and institutions of the State; this must be the 
morality on which they are based, and this, we 
have seen, is the morality the Bible. It would 
seem to follow, therefore, that the source of that 
morality is not excluded ; but that the Bible may 
be used for the moral culture of the pupils in the 
public schools. 

One objection made by plaintiffs, to the use 
of the Bible in the schools under defendants’ 
control, is that they use the Protestant or King 
James version, which plaintiffs believe to be 
sectarian in character, and which has been so 
declared by the highest ecclesiastical court of 
the church of which the plaintiffs belong; and 
by the same tribunal has been declared an in- 
correct translation of the original writings 
through which the Deity has made himself 
known to man; also, that the said Protestant 
Bible is incomplete, many portions of the true 
Bible having been omitted or excluded there- 
from ; whereas, the plaintiffs are members of 
the Roman Catholic church and as such believe 
that the only correct English version: of the 
Holy Bible is the version recognized, adopted 
and directed to be used in worship by said 
Roman Catholic church, commonly known as 
the Douay Bible; and that all other English 
versions of the sacred Scriptures are incorrect, 
un~ ythorized and sectarian in character ; and in 
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view of the second section of Article Ten of the 
constitution, they ask that the further use of this 
version of the Bible be prohibited. 

On the other hand the defendants deny that 
the translation of the Holy Bible known as the 
King James version is incorrect, unauthorized 
or sectarian, or that any inspired portion of the 
Word of God had been omitted or excluded 
from the said Bible; they maintain and aver 
that the ‘‘ King James” version is nearer the 
original writings through which the Deity has 
revealed Himself to man than any other trans- 
lation. 

We think it clear that it is not within the range 
of judicial duty, or the functions of temporal 
courts, to decide the facts put in issue by the 
foregoing parts of the bill and answer. If it 
were, no attempt has been made to furnish data 
to that end. 

The plaintiffs consider it sufficient for their 
case that the dispute exists, as to which version 
embodies the sacred Scriptures and which is 
the most correct translation of the original writ- 
ings, and that one version is adopted by the 
Roman Catholics and the other by the Protes- 
tants ; while the defendants argue that the King 
James version is the authorized version, and 
the only one recognized by the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. With neither of these views can 
we agree. ‘We have not been able to find 
authority or preference given by our law 
to any particular version of the Scriptures of 
Truth, and must therefore conclude that all ver- 
sions stand equal before the law. If the defen- 
dents have power to authorize the use of one in 
the public schools, they have the same power to 
authorize the use of the other. On the other 
hand, if it be lawful to use the Bible in public 
schools it would not be excluded because some 
of the pupils or their parents conscientiously be- 
lieve that the version used was not the best 
translation or complete embodiment of Sacred 
Truth. That would be imperative reason for 
excusing those so believing from using that ver- 
sion, for it is their right to forbear to do what 
their consciences forbid. But if the use of the 
Bible in the public schools is important for the 
public welfare, if it is a proper means for reach- 
ing the ends for which those schools were estab- 
lished, it could be used notwithstanding a dis- 
pute as to the version; for the public welfare 
would be superior to private objection. So far 
as the interest of the State goes, it is sufficient 
that the moral teaching of all versions is the 
same; for with religious tenets as distinct from 
virtue and morality, the State has no concern. 

The decisions of ecclesiastical courts do not 
bind the State. Such courts have power over 
the consciences of those who admit their au- 
thority ; and their decisions must be taken as 
conclusive evidence as to the conscientious con- 
victions of their subjects. But temporal courts 
could not be bound by the construction given 
by ecclesiastical courts to the meaning of a 
term used in a civil constitution. There is noth- 
ing, then, before this Court to warrant the con- 
clusion that the “‘ King James” version of the 
Bible is sectarian, in the sense in which that 
term is used in Art. X, Sec. 2, of our constitu« 
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tion, unless in that sense the Bible in any ver- 
sion is sectarian. We think that term does not 
include so much. If so, when legislative sessions 
are opened with prayer and the reading of the 
Scriptures, it is an act of sectarian worship, and 
would be a breach of the provisions of section 3, 
Art. 1, of our constitution—which are common 
to the constitutions of sister states and of the 
Nation; but we have seen that ‘‘the American 
constitutions contain no provisions which pro- 
hibit the authorities from such solemn recogni- 
tion of a superintending Providence in public 
transactions and exercises as the general re- 
ligious sentiment of mankind inspires,” and 
“that no principle of constitutional law is vio- 
lated when legislative sessions are opened with 
prayer or the reading of the Scriptures.’’ Supra. 
Cooley Const. Lim., 470-1 ; moreover the solemn 
words which introduce our constitution would 
violate the same principle, for they recognize— 
not God in the abstract, but Almighty God— 
the Giver of blessings and the All-wise Guide ; 
and Him the people of this Commonwealth 
know only as He has revealed Himself in the 
Bible. 

The conclusion here reached that the Bible 
is not sectarian in a legal sense has the sanction 
of the opinion of the highest Court of our na- 
tion. The question arose in Videl et al. vs. 
Girard’s executors, 2 How. 127, &c. Stephen 
Girard while providing in his will for the found- 
ing and maintenance of the College at Philadel- 
phia which bears his name, made the following 
provision, viz: ‘Secondly, I enjoin and require 
that no ecclesiastic or missionary, or minister of 
any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise 
any station or duty whatsoever in said college; 
nor shall any such person ever be admitted for 
any purpose, or as a visitor, within the premises 
appropriated to the purposes of the said college. 

‘In making this restriction I do not mean to 
cast any reflection on any sect or person what- 
soever, but as there is such a multitude of sects, 
and such a diversity of opinions amongst them, 
I desire to keep the tender minds of the orphans 
who are to derive advantage from this bequest, 
free from the excitement which clashing doc- 
trines and sectarian controversy are so apt to 
produce; my desire is, that all the instructors 
and teachers in the college shall take pains to 
instil in the minds of the scholars the purest 
principles of morality, so that on their entrance 
into active life, they may from inclination and 
habit, evince benevolence towards their fellow 
creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety and in- 
dustry, adopting, at the same time, such religious 
tenets as their natural reason may enable them 
to prefer.” The validity of this will was at- 
tacked on the ground, amongst others, that it 
was anti-Christian and therefore repugnant to 
the laws of Pennsylvania. In reference to this 
objection the Court said: ‘‘Why may not the 
Bible, and especially the New Testament, with- 
out note or comment, be read and taught as a 
divine revelation in the college * * ? Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the will that prescribes 
such studies. Above all the testator positively 


enjoins ‘that the instructors and teachers in the 
college will take pains to instil in the minds of 
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the scholars the purest principles of morality, 
so that on their entrance into active life, they 
may from inclination and habit, evince benevo- 
lence towards their fellow creatures, and a love 
of truth, sobriety and industry, adopting at the 
same time such religious tenets as their natural 
reason may enable them to prefer.’ Now it 
may well be asked, what is there in all this, 
which is positively enjoined, inconsistent with 
the spirit or truths of Christianity? Are not all 
these truths taught by Christianity, although it 
teaches much more? Where can the precepts 
of morality be learned so clearly or so perfectly 
as from the New Testament? Where are be- 
nevolence, the love of truth, sobriety and in- 
dustry so powerfully and irresistibly inculcated 
as in the sacred volume? The testator has not 
said how these great principles are to be taught 
or by whom, except it be by laymen, or what 
books are to be used to explain or enforce them. 
All that we can gather from his language is, that 
he desired to exclude sectarians and sectarianism 
from the college, leaving the instructors and 
officers free to teach the purest morality, the love 
of truth, sobriety and industry, by all appropri- 
ate means, and of course including the best, the 
surest, and the most impressive.” 2d How., 
200. This opinion was delivered by Story, J., 
and was the unanimous opinion of the Court 
when Henry Baldwin was an Associate and 
Roger B. Taney the Chief Justice. From this 
it follows that if the legal sense of the term sec- 
tarian does not exclude the Bible from Girard 
College, neither does it exclude it from the 
public schools of this State; for the will of 
Stephen Girard is the law of that institution, in 
the same sense that the Constitution is the law 
of this State; and that will, as the Court said, 
excluded both sectarians and sectarianism. 

It is objected, and earnestly and ably argued, 
that the use of the ‘‘King James” version in 
public schools is a degree of religious oppres- 
sion, inasmuch as the use of that version is 
offensive to the plaintiffs, and they are com- 
pelled by taxation to support those schools. 
From what has been already said, it is apparent 
that this objection is valid so far, and no farther, 
as it would apply to any version of the Bible. 
In support of it, quotation has been made from 
Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, 46g. 

Among the things which are not lawful under 


r any of the American constitutions, that learned 


author enumerates: ‘Any law respecting an 
establishment of religion;’’ and continues, 
“The Legislatures have not been left at liberty 
to effect a union of Church and State, or to 
establish preferences by law in favor of any 
religious persuasion or mode of worship. There 
is not complete religious liberty where any one 
sect is favored by the State and given advantage 
by law over other sects. Whatever establishes 
a distinction against one class or sect is, to the 
extent to which the distinction operates unfavor- 
ably, a persecution; and if based on religious 
grounds, a religious persecution. The extent of 
the discrimination is not material to the princi- 
ple; it is enough that it creates an inequality of 
right or privilege.” ‘‘2. Compulsory support, 
by taxation or otherwise, of religious instruction. 
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Not only is no one denomination to be favored 
at the expense of the rest, but all support of 
religious instruction must be entirely voluntary. 
It is not within the sphere of government to 
coerce it.”” As entirely consistent with these 
principles, the author regards the solemn rec- 
ognition of a superintending Providence in 
public transactions and exercises ; the appoint- 
ment of days for thanksgiving and praise; the 
designations of chaplains for the army and 
navy; the opening of the legislative sessions 
with prayer and reading of the Scriptures, and 
the encouragement of religious teachings by a 
general exemption of houses of religious wor- 
ship from taxation for the support of the State 
government. If such recognition of God and 
religious worship by the State, at the expense of 
its tax-payers, is consistent with the principles 
laid down in the first and second enumeration 
quoted above, it is important to note the reason 
underlying this. That is clearly set forth by the 
same learned writer on page 461, as follows, 
viz.: ‘ This public recognition of religious 
worship, however, is not based entirely, perhaps 
not even mainly, upon a sense of what is due to 
the Supreme Being himself as the Author of all 
good and of all law; but the same reasons of 
State policy which induce the government to aid 
institutions of charity and seminaries of in- 
struction, will incline it also to foster religious 
worship and religious institutions, as comserva- 
tors of public morals, and valuable, if not indis- 
pensable assistants in the preservation of the 
public order.” 

Effect is given to this principle by the Ameri- 
can States and Nation in the managemant and 
discipline of their prisons, houses of correction, 
reform schools, military and naval schools, or- 
phan asylums, etc. In such institutions the nec- 
esity for moral instruction is evident. It is given 
at the expense of the State, with the approval of 
her citizens, and often by positive requirement 
of law. It has never been thought that acts of 
religious worship or the use of the Bible for the 
purpose of such instruction was unlagvful in those 
Institutions, But if they are unlawful in the pub- 
lic schools of the State they are unlawful there. 
For the right of consciences secured by Art. I., 
sect. 3 of our constitution are natural and inde- 
feasable rights. They are, therefore, not sur- 
rendered or suspended by those suffering pun- 
ishment, or being cared for in State institutions; 
some English version of the Bible must be used 
if the Bible is used at all; and the tax for their 
support is collected from the citizens without 
regard to whether they approve or disapprove 
of moral teachings or of the particular version of 
Bible used for that purpose. All the objections 
made here would be of equal force if made there. 
There is no differerice, therefore in the principle 
which authorizes moral instruction where the 
pupils are under the tuition of the state only 
part of the day, and where they are wholly 
under State control; the difference is in the ex- 
tent to which the principle applies in the respec- 
tive cases. Far more time should be devoted to 
moral culture where the recipients are wholly 
dependent on the State for it, than would be 
necessary or proper to devote to that feature of 
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education where the State has a help to moral 
training in the homes of the pupils. 

From what has been said we think it follows, 
that as a State has a right to tax all its citizens 
for the public good, and as the people of the 
State have, in their constitution, decided that 
the education of the children of the Common- 
wealth is essential to the public good, and to 
that end have established a system of public 
schools, and as moral training is an essential 
element of education, therefore it is not oppres- 
sion to tax the plaintiffs for the support of the 
public schools, even though that moral training 
is conducted contrary to their convictions of 
what is right. 

In this connection it should be observed that, 
as the highest aim*of the individual is his spirit- 
ual welfare, his conscience is with him supreme; 
but as the State is concerned only with temporal 
affairs, its highest aim is public safety. There 
are few things, however, which are indifferent 
to all consciences, and the State, in seeking its 
supreme end, necessarily adopts means which 
sometimes run counter to individual convictions, 
and which, in their incidents, do not effect all 
citizens equally. The equality of the constitu- 
tion, then, does not mean that all shall have 
State institutions according to their respective 
convictions of what is right, but that the State 
will not discriminate against or in favor of any, 
in choosing means for the ends of government. 
It is compatible with this for the State, on prin- 
ciples of self-preservation, to adopt means 
suited to those ends, even thought they come in 
collision with the conscientious convictions of 
some of her citizens. Com. vs. Lesher, 17 S. 
and R., 161: Specht vs. Com., 8 Pa. St. R., 322 

The complaint of the plaintiffs is not only 
against the use of the ‘‘ King James”’ version of 
the Bible, but also against the use of Protestant 
gospel hymns in the opening exercises of the 
public schools. The defendants deny that any 
“series of singing books has been adopted,” 
and state that the use of ‘‘Gospel Hymns” and 
other selections has been permitted more for 
vocal exercise than for matter of praise. 

There is no evidence in the case as to the 
character of the hymns complained of ;—noth- 
ing from which it could be inferred that they 
tend to teach the distinctive doctrine of one re- 
ligious sect or to condemn that of another. The 
plaintiffs rest their case on the hypothesis that 
they are used as part of religious exercises and 
that such exercises are unlawful in public schools. 

It is not alleged that the defendants attempt 
to compel any to be present at the opening ex- 
ercises of the schools whose consciences dis- 
approve of them, or whose parents or guardians 
request their absence at such times. On the 
contrary, it appears that the defendants have 
provided comfortable separate accommodations 
for the children of plaintiffs if they choose to 
retire during the opening of the school. This 
does not interfere with the rights of plaintiffs or 
their children, ‘‘to worship the Supreme Being 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences,’’ or ‘‘ to adopt any creed or hold any 
opinion whatever on the subject of religion,” or 
“to do or forbear to do any act for conscience 
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sake.” The rights of conscience embrace no 
more than these. Com. ws. Lesher 14, S. & R., 
160. Specht vs. Com., 8 Pa. St. R., 322. 

In view then of the law as disclosed by the 
foregoing laborious inquiry, how must the issue 
in this case be decided 2. 

It appears, (a) that public acts of religious 
worship in administering affairs of the State are 
not, fer se, inconsistent with any provisions of 
the constitution; (4) that public schools are 
established as conservators of public morals; 
and that it is within the duty of their managers 
to teach virtue and morals by all appropriate 
means, “including,” to use the language of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, ‘‘ the best, 
the surest and the most impressive.” 

It does not appear that the defendants have 
used this power so as to violate the plaintiff's 
rights of conscience, or so as to infringe the 
provisions of the constitution forbidding prefer- 
ence to be given, by law, to any religious es- 
tablishments as modes of worship, and the ap- 
propriation or use of the school funds for the 
support of any sectarian schools. It follows, 
therefore, that the defendants, in authorizing 
and permitting the acts complained of, are act- 
ing within the scope of their authority ; and that 
the relief prayed for must be refused. 

This conclusion is in accord with the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court of Massachussetts, 
in Spiller vs. Woburn, 12 Allen, 127; and of 
Iowa, in Moore vs. Monroe, Central Law Jour- 
nal, Vol. 20, page 66. In both cases the ques- 
tion here considered was raised and pointedly 
decided. It is in harmony with the principles 
recognized by the Supreme Courts of other 
States where kindred questions have been con- 
sidered. See People vs. Ruggles, 8 Johns., 290, 
State vs. Chandler, 2 Harr., 553; Donahue vs. 
Richards, 38 Me., 376; Hale vs. Everett, 53 N. 
H., 1; and it is entirely consistent with the 
principles on which was decided School vs. 
Minor e¢ a/., 23 Ohio St. R., 211. 

The plaintiffs, convinced that their constitu- 
tional rights were impinged, brought this suit 
for their redress. The case, on both sides, has 
been fully and most ably argued. Impressed 
with its importance, we have set forth, perhaps 
in too great length, the principles we think con- 
clusive of the issue. Whether it prove, upon 
the review which will probably be had in the 
highest Court of our State, that those principles 
have been correctly or incorrectly apprehended 
and applied, both plaintiffs and defendants, as 
well as those who feel an interest with either, 
will doubtless unite in giving to the final de- 
cision their cheerful sanction. For, however 
citizens may differ on other points, all agree 
that civil rights can be measured only by the 
laws and constitution. If these, in some par- 
ticulars, chance to be more to the minds of 
some than of others, it will be remembered that 
this must happen where inany, with conflicting 
views, join in the pursuit of “ Virtue, Liberty 
and Independence.” : 

And now, September 12th, A. D., 1885, it is 
considered, adjudged and decreed that the bill 
in this case be dismissed at the cost of the plain- 
tiffs. By THE Court. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BLarr.—Supt. Likens: I have held fifteen 
public examinations; 195 applicants presented 
themselves and 184 received certificates. The 
examinations were, in every instance, attended 
by all the directors in the district, besides many 
citizens. In Logan township the number of 
pupils increased so largely that the School 
Board was obliged to build two new houses ; 
and the schools were graded. There are now 
twenty schools in this district. Our schools 
are all supplied with teachers. 

CAMERON.— Supt. Pearsall: Most of our 
schools—all but three—are now in session. 
Shippen School Board has let the contract for a 
new school house on Whittemore Hill, to be 
completed May Ist, 1886. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: The temporary 
injunction upon the School Board of New Lon- 
don has been removed, and a new school-house 
will now be built upon the lot previously pur- 
chased. East Marlborough and Newlin are 
putting slate blackboards into some schools. 

CLINTON.—Supt. MCloskey: My regular ex- 
aminations have closed, and the schools are all 
supplied with teachers. The schools of Renovo 
have been regraded and a new course of study 
adopted. Fifteen other schools are in opera- 
tion and many more will open the coming week. 
Several districts have purchased patent desks. 

HuNTINGDON. — Supt. Brumbaugh: Three 
hundred and seven applicants—197 gentlemen 
and 110 ladies—were examined, of whom 49 
failed to pass. Of all the applicants 59 gentle- 
men and 23 ladies have had no experience, and 
136 attended some training or normal school 
since last examined. Sixty-five of the men use 
tobacco. Teachers as a rule make the poorest 
marks in Orthography and Grammar, and the 
best in Arithmeticand Penmanship. The aver- 
age grade of certificates is better this year than 
it was last year. Educational meetings were 
held at Warriorsmark, Franklinville, Three 
Springs, Cassville and Marklesburg. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran: The schools of 
this county are all supplied with teachers, and 
some of them are open; the rest will open during 
the next month. In several places the term has 
been lengthened to six months. Graded schools 
have been established in Smicksburg and Smith- 
port. New furniture has been placed in the new 
building at Smicksburg. Cherry-tree has re- 
paired its rooms and reseated them. In Grant, 
West Wheatfield, Washington, Brush Valley, 
North Mahoning, and Greene, new buildings 
have been erected and patent furniture supplied. 
District institutes have been organized in every 
township in the county. These meetings, we 
think, will be the means of doing much good. 

JunIATA.—Supt. Auman: A number of our 
schools are in running order for the new year. 
Wilson’s school, in Milford township, has been 
furnished with the Paragon desk, which adds 
greatly to the appearance of the room. 

LANCASTER. — Supt. Brecht: The schools 


visited during the month have had a better 
attendance than for the same month last year. 
Post Tree school, in Drumore township, taught 
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by Miss Belle Neel, had only half a day’s 
absence of one pupil during the first month; 
thirty pupils were enrolled. The “ new branch” 
has met with quite a favorable reception in 
some of the schools visited, and, from informa- 
tion received, is meeting with favorable consid- 
eration generally. In afew of the schools I had 
the pleasure of hearing a class in this subject, 
and, considering the obstacles teachers and 
pupils had to surmount in beginning an entirely 
new subject, found very encouraging prospects 
of thorough and intelligent work. The Lititz 
public schools, under the principalship of 
Howard T. Kyle, are pursuing a graded course 
of study, upon the completion of which pupils 
will be graduated and receive a diploma from 
the School Board and teachers. 
LAWRENCE.—Supt. Sherrard: The schools of 
the county are all in progress, and with fair 
prospects of success. In a few of them there 
will be a change of teachers when the winter 
term begins—a practice that is clearly wrong. 
I take every opportunity to advise that a con- 
tinuous term by the same teacher is greatly to 
be preferred, as much valuable time must 
be wasted in the organization of a school. 
McKEANn.—Supt. Campbell: Much time has 
been spent in making arrangements for our In- 
stitute, to commence October 5th. The indica- 
tions are very encouraging for a large atten- 
dance and an interesting meeting. Unless 
opposed by the teachers, the county will be 
divided into two or three sections, and an 
attempt made to hold two associations in each. 
An effort will be made to form a Reading Circle. 
MERCER.—Supt. McCleery: The borough 
schools are all in session, and a successful term 
is expected. A number of districts have pur- 
chased new and comfortable furniture, while 
others have increased their stock of apparatus. 
A school convention of directors, teachers and 
citizens of Shenango township, was held near 
West Middlesex. Addresses were made by a 
number of prominent teachers and citizens. It 
was resolved to hold another meeting next year. 
SUSQUEHANNA. — Supt. Jame$: The new 
brick school building at Susquehanna is now 
ready for occupancy. It is one of the finest of 
its class and the best in the county. Its cost 
was $15,000.: New buidings are to be erected 
in Choconut and Forest Lake. The graded 
schools will open with a large. attendance 
throughout the county. Harmony township 
will grade the salaries of teachers. 
T1oGa.—Supt. Cass: Liberty township has 
just opened school in a new house, that is well 
built and furnished with patent desks. Maines- 
burg has replaced her old board desks with the 
best of new furniture. Our graded schools are 
all crowded with pupils, and in many cases an 
additional teacher has been employed. The 
State Normal School is in the same condition— 
that is, all they lack is room to accommodate 
the students. Let the good work go on. 
WARREN.—Supt. Arird: A fine brick building 
containing four rooms will soon be completed 
in Warren borough. The over-crowded rooms 
will then be relieved. Eldred township is now 
building three houses; all are to be first-class 
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and seated with patent furniture. Mead and 
Cherry Grove have lengthened the school term 
to nine months. 

YorK.—Supt. Williams: For several months 
past the school directors of Dillsburg have failed 
to elect a teacher for the primary school. A 
petition was presented to the Court praying for 
the removal of the Board. The case came up 
before Judge Wickes, September 28th. The 
Board offering no objections to their removal, the 
Judge appointed a new Board. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Foster : Miss Hollingshead, 
a teacher in our public schools for the past 
seven years, died last Thursday, October 15th. 
She received a permanent certificate from the 
State Superintendent during the past summer, 
and was devoted to her profession. 

DunMORE.—-Supt. Fowler: Our schools opened 
with a large attendance. Two more teachers 
were added to our corps and placed in the new 
building. We shall hold at least one Institute 
per month, for we look upon the Institute as 
one of the most important aids in securing good 
work in the school-room. 

HAZLE TOwNSHIP.—Supt. Williams: I called 
a meeting of the teachers of the district and or- 
ganized a District Institute, September 19th. A 
week afterwards we held our first regular ses- 
sion, and although the attendance, under the 
new law, is voluntary, almost all our teachers 
were present. A new primary school house has 
been built at Humboldt. It is admirably 
adapted to the purpose; the grounds are large, 
the furniture, etc., the best the Board could get. 

McKEEsPorT.—Supt. Deane: Thursday af- 
ternoon, September roth, all the schools of the 
borough formed in line and marched to the new 
third ward building, the occasion being its dedi- 
cation. Interesting addresses were made by 
Hon. A. B. Campbell, Dr. T. N. Boyle, Dr. M. 
B. Goff, and others. In the evening Supt. 
Luckey, of Pittsburgh, addressed a meeting in 
the opera house. Short addresses were also 
made by Rev. Boyle, Prof. A. J. McClure, Prof. 
Chas. Riddle, and Prof. Andrews. Excellent 
music was furnished at both meetings by Prof. E. 
D. Hickman, Prof. E. P. Murphy, Mrs. Bennett, 
and others. The new building is a two-story 
brick, standing on an imposing site overlooking 
the Monongahela valley. It contains thirteen 
school-rooms, a principal’s room and directors’ 
room, and is regarded with pride by our citizens’ 
as one of the finest school buildings in this part 
of the State. Our schools opened September 
7th with a force of thirty-three teachers. 

SCRANTON.—Supt. Roney: A two-story, eight-° 
room building, the erection of which was com- 
pleted during the summer, was occupied dur- 
ing September by 450 pupils, in charge of eight 
teachers. Other school buildings were enlarged 
during the vacation. 

WILLIAMSPORT. — Supt. Transeau: Durin 
the past vacation the Board provided eight addi- 
tional school-rooms, of which five are now occu- 
pied. The Board has also granted to the pupils 
of Newbury, about three miles from the main part 
of the city, the privilege of pursuing the studies 
of the C and D classes of the high school, when 
prepared to do so. 
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F the volumes thus far issued of the Ameri- 
can Men of Letters series, we have before 
us four which give the most authentic ac- 
count of the lives and works of four leaders of 
the renaissance of American literature, for as 
such the period of New England Transcendent- 
alism must be regarded. ‘‘In these forty-five 
years,’ says Prof. Sanborn,—‘‘a longer period 
than the age of Pericles, or of the Medici, or of 
Queen Elizabeth,—New England Transcend- 
entalism rose, climbed, and culminated, leaving 
results that, for our America, must be compared 
with those famous eras of civilization. Those 
ages, in fact, were well-nigh lost upon us, until 
Channing, Emerson, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, 
and their fellowship, brought us into communi- 
cation with the Greek, the Italian, and the 
noble Elizabethan revivals of genius and art.” 

Nowhere can we get a fuller and better his- 
tory of the rise, progress and results of this move- 
ment, than from a study of the lives of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, by T. W. Higginson, 
George Ripley, by O. B. Frothingham, and 
Henry D. Thoreau, by F. B. Sanborn (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25 per vol.). 

The biography of Emerson by Dr. Holmes, 
is a model of its kind. It gives us a better idea 
of America’s great thought-arouser, mind-feeder, 
and conscience-purifier and strengthener; a 
clearer conception of his principles and philoso- 
phy; and a more satisfactory estimate of his 
literary style, work and influence, than can any- 
where else be found. After reading the volume 
so doubly rich in abundant quotation from 
Emerson's works, and in gems as pure and pre- 
cious from the author’s own pen, we realize 
what “apples of gold in a frame of silver” are; 
and we fully agree too with the author, ‘‘that 
Emerson's best literary work in prose and verse 
must live as long as the language lasts; but 
whether it live or fade from memory, the influ- 
ence of his great and noble life, and the spoken 
and written words which were its exponents, 
blend, indestructible, with the enduring ele- 
ments of civilization.” Because ‘‘what he 
taught others to be, he was himself,’’ this ac- 
count of Emerson's life, no less than the history 
and estimate of his words and works, the story 
of his boyhood, his experience as a teacher, a 
theological student, a preacher, lecturer, poet 
and author, his home-life and his travels,—this 
whole volume must be regarded as one of the 
most invigorating, inspiring and morally whole- 
some and elevating books that can possibly be 
put into the hands cf our young people espe- 
cially. 

Emerson’s wisdom and greatness were not 
recognized generally until the last years of his life 
and since his death. Even more true is this of 
the noble woman who in her way did as much 
as he to bring about the regeneration of our 
literature. Not even all her co-laborers in this 
work understood Margaret Fuller Ossoli. This 
was only recently made plain again by the ill- 
advised publication of certain passages in the 





elder Hawthorne's journals by his son. All the 
more valuable therefore is the biography of her 
kinsman, Col. Higginson, whose sympathetic yet 
eminently judicious account of her parentage 
and early traits, her precocious girlhood, her 
experiences as a school teacher, her famous 
‘“‘Conversations’’ in Boston, her connection 
with ‘‘ The Dial’’ and Brook Farm, as well as 
her later life in New York and Europe as a wife 
and mother,—cannot but do much to make this 
remarkable woman’s career not only understood 
but also admired by all. The adverse judgment 
of many will be reversed, and in view of the fact 
that by this time “much which Transcendental- 
ism sought is fulfilled, and that which was ec- 
stasy has—as Emerson predicted—become daily 
bread,” we also can say that her life was, ‘“‘on 
the whole, a triumphant rather than a sad one, 
in spite of the prolonged struggle with illness, 
with poverty, with the shortcomings of others 
and of her own.” And we are thankful that 
she too was allowed to enjoy this triumph, at 
least so far that ‘‘In later years she had the ful- 
fillment of her dreams; she had what Elizabeth 
Barrett, writing at the time of her marriage to 
Robert Browning, named as the three great de- 
siderata of existence, ‘life and love and Italy.’ 
She shared in great deeds, she was the coun- 
selor of great men, she had a husband who was 
a lover, and she had a child.” 

Less known, but not less active and influential 
in the upbuilding of our literature, than either of 
the two preceding, was George Ripley, ‘the 
disciple of a spiritual philosophy, the inaugura- 
tor of Brook Farm, the prophet of a better dis- 
pensation, the critic of codes and institutions, 
the devotee of ideas, the less than half-hearted 
observer of forms which failed to convey a 
thought.” The account of Brook Farm which 
Dr. Frothingham gives us in this volume, is the 
fullest and most circumstantial history of that 
fanciful enterprise that we have anywhere. He 
shows too that Hawthorne’s “ Blithedale Ro- 
mance,” which long was regarded as a represen- 
tation of Brook Farm life,thas no claims whatever 
on our credence as such. After the abandon- 
ment of this agriculturo-philosophical enter- 
prise, George Ripley’s real career as a literary 
man began. For though he wrote few books 
to adorn our literature, he wrote more matter wor- 
thy of being preserved in book form than some 
whose volumes are numbered by scores. While 
editor of the New York 7yibune he did more 
for American journalism, to purify and uplift it, 
and to give it a claim toa place in literature, 
than any other man of histime. His distinctive 
work, however, was literary criticism, and he 
deserves the title of ‘‘ Father of Literary Criti- 
cism in the American Press.” 

Henry D. Thoreau is far more widely known 
than Ripley. Yet in pure literary ability and 
productiveness he was greatly inferior to the 
latter. Partly, no doubt, his fame rests upon 
his eccentric life, as a highly-cultured man who 
despised what other men called culture, and 
even chafed under the restraints of civilization 
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and the society of civilized men. There was, 
however, not a little affectation in this; and his 
real title to fame rests on surer and better 
ground. ‘Thoreau’s strength was in his moral 
nature, and in his obstinate refusal to mortgage 
himself, his time, or his opinions even, to the 
State or to the Church.” “He had aspired to 
live and study and practice, so that he could 
write—to use his own words—‘sentences which 
suggest far more than they say, which have an 


atmosphere about them, which do not report an. 


old, but make a new impression.’”’ In this 
rare attainment he succeeded. And for this he 
will be, and deserves to be, remembered. 

These four American Men of Letters were 
close personal friends. Yet they were entirely 
independent of one another in their thoughts 
and methods of work. Each often criticised 
the other,—each worked in his own way; yet 
each unconsciously supplemented the labors of 
the others ; and altogether they formed and di- 
rected a “stream of tendency”’ in our literature 
that was of the most wholesome character, 
which has enriched and still is enriching Ameri- 
can letters as no other influence has done; 
whose vitality is to-day yet as strong as ever, 
though flowing in wider channels and produc- 
ing results of a more varied kind from year to 
year. They fill a chapter in the history of 
American literature to omit which is to contuse 
and make incomprehensible all the rest. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


The five volumes before us on this general 
subject are a most encouraging sign of the 
times. The science of popular education is 
steadily forging to the frontamong the legitimate 
sciences, and demanding and receiving atten- 
tion and thorough treatment from the most emi- 
nent minds. Its principles are becoming more 
and more firmly established, and its methods 
fixed, to correspond with the advance of human 
knowledge in all other spheres. Among the 
first to realize this was Joseph Payne, the most 
important of whose “‘ Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Education”’ have recently been re- 
published in this country (New York: E. L. 
Kellogg and Co.). While Prof. Payne was a 
close student and enthusiastic admirer of Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel, on whose principles he built, 
and to whom are devoted two of the lectures in 
this volume, he was too original and indepen- 
dent a thinker merely slavishly to follow them. 
He modifies, adapts, and applies their princi- 
ples with great freedom and much skill, to 
modern conditions and circumstances. His lec- 
tures are eminently suggestive and invigorating. 

Of similar scope, but of more specific and 
practical character, are Prof. Fitch’s ‘‘ Lectures 
on Teaching,’ delivered in the University of 
Cambridge (New York: Macmillan & Co.). In 
fact there is probably nothing more helpful on 
the subject from the pen of any English educa- 
tional writer. This a mere mention of the title 
of some of his lectures shows: The Teacher 
and His Assistants, the School, its Aims and 
Organization, the School-room and its Appli- 
ances, Discipline, Hearing and Remembering, 
Examining, with separate lectures on Language, 
Arithmetic, Geography, etc. To the discussion 
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of all these subjects Prof. Fitch brings his large 
experience, strong, clear mind, and a lucid and 
interesting style. 

Of all the works before us, however, there is 
none more philosophical, more morally elevat- 
ing, and more full of pertinent advice and sug- 
gestion for the teacher than Dr. Calderwood’s 
“On Teaching, tts Ends and Means”’ (Macmil- 
lan & Co.). It is a small book, only six chap- 
ters, yet itis a great book. With this on the 
theory and Prof. Fitch and Miss Patridge’s 
“ Quincy Methods’’ on the practice of teaching, 
the teacher can feel himself, or herself, by no 
means ill equipped, 

There is, however, something so pungent in 
the Rev. Edw. Thring’s “* 7heory and Practice 
of Teaching” that no educator who appreciates 
spice and flavor with the strong meat of his in- 
tellectual meal can afford to neglect it. This 
author besides the soundest common sense has 
a happy way of putting things that at once ar- 
rests attention and fixes the wholesome truths 
he utters in the reader’s mind and heart. In 
this respect Dr. Orcutt somewhat resembles him 
in his “ School Keeping: How to Doit.” (Bos- 
ton: New Eng. Pub. Co.). Concise, pointed, 
practical, each one of his seven chapters is a 
gem, invaluable to the earnest teacher. 

We have selected these works for notice here 
because we think them all excellent; no good 
teacher will regret buying them ; and no school 
library can afford to be without them. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

Judging from Mrs. Hunt’s eminent ability as 
an organizer and manager her “‘ Chz/d’s Health 
Primer” (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
ought to be one of the best books on.the sub- 
ject. She has done most valuable work for the 
cause of Temperance at large, and especially of 
Temperance instruction in the schools, but her 
earnest zeal for total abstinence has led her to 
give us a book more in the style of a Temper- 
ance tract than a sober scientific text-book on 
Physiology and Hygiene. There is in it too 
much exhortation and warning, and too little 
real instruction and explanation. Even in 
Primary Schools, children may demand facts 
and reason in support of a$sertions. 

These are given them in Dr. Dinsmore’s 
“ First Lessons”’ (New York: Potter, Ainsworth 
& Co.) which treats of the subject in a simple, 
clear, and sufficiently full manner. It is sober, 
scientific, and rational, and not merely dog- 
matic and hortatory. Though we question the 
relevancy and usefulness of the author's inter- ‘ 
pretation of Solomon's and Paul's testimony in 
awork on Physiology and Hygiene ; and though . 
we object to the arrangement of the book intoa 
series of questions and answers, as offering a 
temptation to mere mechanical rote-teaching ; 
we yet commend the work as one of the best of 


* the many that have sprung into being since the 


law was passed. 

Dr. Lincoln’s volume, also “ School and Jn- 
dustrial Hygiene,” (Phila.: P. Blakiston, Son & 
Co.) is, full of sober facts and sound sense. It is 
not a text-book, but will be found helpful to the 
teacher as supplementary to the text-books on 
the subject. Its treatment, in Part I., of such 
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important subjects as the Site, Drainage, Venti- 
lation and Heating, etc., of School Buildings, and 
of Exercise, Care of the Eyes, Amount of Study, 
etc., is particularly good and timely. 

In ‘Brain Work and Over-work’ (P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co.). Dr. Wood has pro- 
duced one of the most sensible and most 
serviceable books on the subject that the 
teacher can find. In treating of the effects 
of alcoholic and other stimulants he gives such 
an array of bare scientific facts to show the 
danger and folly of their use, except under spe- 
cial circumstances, as to make out a far stronger 
case against intemperance than any stock argu- 
ments and special pleading could have done. 
But he does not give this one subject of alcohol 
the monopoly of his volume. Intemperance in 
eating, in drinking coffee and tea, immoderate 
work and immoderate rest, in all their phases, 
are treated as fully and as profitably. The 
book is one whose usefulness should not be con- 
fined to the school-room. Its facts and lessons 
need to be taken to heart in every family. 

We need only mention the subjects of the Szxr 
Lectures upon School Hygiene, (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) to indicate their importance and useful- 
ness; while the names of the lecturers are 
themselves a sufficient guarantee of the thor- 
oughness of their treatment. “School Hy- 
giene”’ is treated by Frank Wells, M. D., 
Vice-President of the Massachusetts Emer- 
gency and Hygiene Association; the same 
eminent gentleman also gave the fifth lecture, 
on ‘ Drainage.” Dr. F. W. Draper, Assistant 
Professor of Legal Medicine in Harvard Uni- 
versity, treats of ‘“‘ Heating and Ventilation.” 
Dr. C. H. Williams, Assistant Surgeon Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, of 
“The Use and Care of the Eves, Especially 
During School Years;’’ Dr. G. B. Shattuck, of 
Boston City Hospital, of ‘‘ Epidemics and Disin- 
fectants;"’ while Dr. C. F. Folsom, of the same 
Hospital, treats of ‘‘ The Relation of our Public 
Schools to the Disorders of the Nervous Sys- 
tem.’’ We should have some such course at 
our annual county institutes. 

Dr. Wilson's “* Domestic Hygiene and Sant- 
tary Information,” (Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co.), will be found the most generally 
useful of the books before us, being designed 
not so much for school as for domestic use. 
In so far it supplies a long and deeply-felt 
want. There is a vast amount of discomfort, 
ill-health, and death caused directly by the very 
prevalent ignorance, even in families of more 
than ordinary intelligence and culture, of the 
very first principles of hygiene and sanitary 
science. This work is designed for just such 
cases. It is a clear, simple, concise hand- 
book of practical information on such subjects 
as Digestion and Nutrition, Food and Diet, 
Causes of Disease, Cleanliness and Clothing, 
Exercise, Prevention of Infectious Diseases, 
Care of the Sick, and others equally important. 
It cannot fail to do much good. Every family 
ought to have it ready at hand for frequent 
consultation. Teachers of hygiene, too, will 
find it an excellent help to them as supplemen- 
tary to their text-books. 
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A NATURALIST’Ss WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN 
ARCHIPELAGO: A Narrative of Travel and Explo- 
ration from 1878 to 1883. By Henry O. Forbes, 
F. R.S., etc. With Numerous Illustrations from the 
Author's Studies, Sketches and Descriptions. 8vo. 
Pp.: xv. 536. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $5.00. 

This is another of those beautiful and most ex- 
cellent works of travel and exploration, for the pub- 
lication of which Messrs. Harper & Brothers are fa. 
mous. Two such splendid works as this and Stanley’s 
sumptuous volumes on ‘‘ The Congo,” to which we 
called attention in a previous number, would seem 
alone sufficient to establish the fame of the publishers, 
and win for them the gratitude of the reading public. 

Viewed from a literary standpoint, Mr. Forbes’ 
work is even superior to Mr. Stanley’s. He is. less 
hurried and more graceful in his style. He arranges 
his material with much skill, and succeeds in thor- 
oughly interesting his reader from the first page to the 
last. Yet the latter never for a moment forgets that 
the author is an enthusiastic and scientifically com- 
petent naturalist. Perhaps it is in this that he has dis- 
played his skill most markedly, that, despite its popu- 
larly interesting style, the most unscientific reader will 
peruse the book with deepest interest. The author first 
visits and describes the Cocos-Keeling Islands, their 
natural features, reefs and their builders, lagoons, 
corals, atolls, etc., their fishes, insects, birds and mam- 
mals, and the history of their inhabitants. Next, he 
does the same, even more charmingly, for Java, then 
for Sumatra, the Moluccas, Buru, Timor, and finally 
describes his return to Europe. The volume is beau- 
tifully illustrated, there are six excellent maps given, 
and in the various appendices the strictly scientific 
examination, classification, etc., of the fauna, flora, 
ethnology, and language of the various islands are 
given. Altogether, the book is as thorough as it is 
interesting, and as ornamental as it is useful. 


TALKS WITH My Boys. By William A. Mowry, 
16 mo. Pp. 274. Boston: New England Pub- 
lishing Co. Price, 75 cts. 

This is a collection of most delightful short talks, 
crisp, full of practical common-sense, and breathing a 
pure and lofty Christian morality. Many of them are 
reprinted from Zhe /ournal of Education and The 
Congregationalist, though the most of them have 
never been published before. They will be found 
stimulating to teachers, full of suggestiveness, and 
containing a rich mine of illustration on a diversity of 
subjects such as continually present themselves in the 
faithful teacher’s intercourse with the young. We 
wish by some means or other every healthy-minded 
boy in the land could be made to read and possess 
this wise little book. 

THE JOURNALS OF MAJOR-GENERAL C. G. GORDON, 
C. B., AT Kartoum. Printed from the Original 
MSS. Introduction and Notes by A. Egmont 
Hake. With Portrait, Two Maps, and Thirty 
Illustrations after Sketches by Gen. Gordon. 8 vo. 
Pp. \xiv. 479. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 

The immense sale of this book, both in this country 
and in England, is proof of the deep impression the 
life of one such deeply earnest and heroic man can 
make upon the world. Called by some a Christian 
hero and martyr, by others a half-insane fanatic, 
General Gordon was yet a man of marvellous force 
of character, whose life and deeds must ever hold a 
prominent and a unique place on the pages of his- 
tory. There have been several biographies of him 
published, but none that so clearly reveals to us the 
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man himself as do these journals, covering the time 
from September ro to December 14, 1884. It will 
be long before the interest of this volume, with its 
peculiar charm, shall grow less. At present it seems 
still on the increase. 


CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. By Sophie Bledsoe Her- 
rick. Illustrated. Wide ronto. Pp. 206. New 
York + Harper & Rrothers. §r.00. 

With its unique and attractive binding and copious 
illustrations that really illustrate, its taking titles to 
the chapters, and its vivacious yet concise and lucid 
style, this beautiful little volume at once takes its 
place in the front rank of books intended to popularize 
natural science. There is perhaps no other work 
that will serve as a stronger incentive and better in- 
troduction to the study of Botany. It cannot fail to 
interest growing boys or girls of ordinarv intelligence, 
and make them eager to know more of the wonder- 
ful world of plants. Tt ought to be among the favorite 
books in the school library; and not only there, but 
in every home library as well. We recommend it 
heartily to our readers. 


NEIGHBORS WITH WINGS AND FINS, AND SOME 
OTHERS. for Young People.” By Jas. Johonnot. 
r2amo. Fp. 229. 

NEIGHBORS WITH CLAWS AND HOOFs. AND THEIR 
Kin. For Boys and Girls. By Jas. Johonnot. 
Pp. 256. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

These two profusely illustrated and attractive books 
are the third and fourth volumes of Messrs. Apple- 
ton’s excellent “‘ Natural Historv Series of Readers.” 
They belong to the same class of works as Miss Her- 
rick’s, calculated principally to enlist young people’s 
interest in natural science. and to give them instruc- 
tion therein but incidentally as it were. The propor- 
tion between the two elements—instruction and at- 
traction—is not so well preserved, however, in these 
volumes as in “ Plant Life,’? though Prof. Tohonnot 
seems to be aware of this, and makes it a feature of 
his method. He expressly says. “the canons of sci- 
entific arrangement have been made to yield to the 
more important laws of mental growth.’ This series 
is graded to keep pace, in the matter and methods of 
the successive volumes, with the growth in years and 
intelligence of their readers. ‘‘ The full benefit of 
the system can be experienced only when each new 
fact and new relation stated will lead to investigation 
outside of the book, and when is established the 
threefold process which makes observation the basis 
of instruction.”” The plan of the series merits the 
warmest approval, and we believe will meet with the 
general favor which it richly deserves. 


SIXTH, OR CLASsIC ENGLISH READER. By Wm. 
Swinton. r2mo. Pp.634. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Swinton’s Readers we have long regarded as 
among the very best reading books in existence. 
This volume is every way worthy of its predecessors 
in the series. It differs materially from the conven- 
tional Sixth Reader, and is a great improvement upon 
it; first, in that its selections are all classic in the 
true sense; second, in that they are each long enough 
to give an adequate taste of the quality of the author ; 
and third, in that they are arranged according to 
chronological order, and so form a key to the author’s 
place in the development of English literature. It 
is, of course, easy to find fault with any set of selec- 
tions, where only a few can be chosen and many 
must be omitted. But what justification can there be 
for the entire omission, from any selection of repre- 
sentative authors, of that chief of American classics, 
.Nathaniel Hawthorne? We could have done with 
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less of Byron, or of Franklin, or even of Bryant, but 
no “ Classic Reader’ can be complete without some- 
thing, at least, of Hawthorne. Nevertheless the 
book is an admirable one, not only as a school 
Reader, but also for private reading circles and for 
the home library. 


A BrigF HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. Sy 
Oscar Fay Adams. r2mo. Pp. 162. 75 cts. 


A BRIEF HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. Sy 
Oscar Fay Adams. 12mo. Pp. 188. Boston: 
houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cts. 

Mr. Adams, who is well known in this State as a 
scholarly and industrious young author, has done 
good, honest, and useful work in these two handy 
little volumes. That they supply a felt want is shown 
by the fact that this new edition has had to be pub- 
lished. They give in alphabetical order the names 
of all English and American authors of any note, the 
date and place of their birth, and of death in the case 
of those not living, the names of their most celebrated 
works, a very brief characterization of each one’s 
place in literature, and by whom his works are pub- 
lished. While such a book can hardly be complete, 
these two volumes are as nearly so as can well be ex- 
pected. They are of great value for handy reference. 
The literary worker will find daily need of them, 
and we should think they would be just the thing 
for our teachers, to help them answer questions such 
as are continually being asked, without the trouble 
of consulting a bulky cyclopedia every time. We 
have tried them, and would not be without them. 


GERMAN MANUAL. New Method for Acquiring a 
Theoretical and Practical Knowledge of the Ger- 
man Language. By Frederick Ruenzler, [nstructor 
of German at the Young Ladies’ High School, 
Reading, Pa. Second Edition. 

This work, of which the author is himself the pub- 
lisher, appears in two volumes, neatly bound and well 
printed, Vol. I containing Part I. and II., and Vol. 
II., Part III. From an examination of the work it is 
evident that the author has brought to bear, with no 
little success, the ripe knowledge and painstaking care 
of a practical teacher. It has the great merit, there- 
fore, of being the outgrowth of a clear apprehension 
of the actual needs of the school-room, as measured 
no less from the standpoint of the teacher than that of 
the pupil. This must ever be the chief element of 
usefulness in the composition of a text-book, and in 
these days of keen criticism of all methods of teach- 
ing and study, and more particularly of the “ best 
method” for the study of a foreign language, it is 
with no little pleasure that we discover in the book 
before us so satisfactory a combination of the theoret- 
ical and practical sides of the subject. Whilst the 
author seems to have followed a more or less clearly 
defined scientific principle, he has at the same time 
displayed a great deal of common sense in the ar- 
rangement and presentation of his material. Numer- 
ous and carefully-selected exercises are placed m im- 
mediate connection with the “‘ Formen-Lehre.’”’ Ma- 
terial for conversation is presented on almost every 
page throughout the greater part of the manual, and 
with its help a serious effort may well be made to im- 
part a practical, speaking mastery of the language. 
The progress from one step to another is so gradual, 
that much of the difficulty in acquiring the forms and 
syntax is obviated. The treatment of the verb is 
particularly full and satisfactory,—especially is this 
the case with verbs of the Strong Conjugation. The 
selections for reading are judiciously made from the 
classic literature of Germany, and some of them are 
real gems from that great treasure-house. 
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IN an essay of Herbert Spencer’s, on the origin and 
functions of Music, he suggests what is now perhaps 
generally admitted, that,as speech is the natural ex- 
pression of thought, so music is the natural language 
of emotion. Certainly, if the words which we speak 
convey our ideas, the tones in which they are uttered 
convey our feelings in regard to them, and the various 
emotions of pain and pleasure, of discontent or satisfac- 
tion, of cordiality or aversion, of eager interest or utter 
indifference, are much more apparent ia the emphasis, 
cadence and intonations of the voice than inthe words 
themselves. All these may be called the music of 
speech, and just as words multiply in order to express 
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the new and delicate shades of thought that increasing 
civilization and culture bring forth, so the intonations 
of voice are even more and more delicately represent- 
ing the increasingly complex emotions of which we 
become capable. If, then, music is itself the very 
language of emotion, must not the habit of listening 
to good music, which is true to its character, have a 
double effect upon us, over and above the pleasure it 
creates—first, to develop within us and to intensify the 
very feelings which it is translating, and secondly, to 
enable us the better to convey to others the feelings 
which actuate us, even in the cadences and modula- 
tions of ordinary conversation? To share our thoughts 
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1. Ma-ple, from the leafy wildwood, Where thine early years have sped ; Emblem of our happy childhood, 
2. Infant leaves, unclasp your fingers, Sunshine, kiss their tender palms ; Ev’ning wind, as twilight lingers, 
3- On _ the early-dawning morrow, In the garden-world of care, We must meet the joy and sorrow 
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To the past forever fled; Here, with radiant Spring adorning “ Banks and braes ” with buds and flow’rs, 
With our ma - ple inthine arms, Sway and sing: ‘*Odews of e-ven, Dai-ly as yesink to rest, 
That a-wait our coming there. O brave hearts! when restful e - ven Findsourdai-ly du- ty o'er, 
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We, in life’s hope-lighted morning, Leave thee to the sun and showers. Maple, from the happy wildwood, 
May ye see that nearer heaven, Grows the nestling on my breast.” Maple, from the happy wildwood, 
May it find ws near-er Heaven Than we were tlie day be - fore. Maple, from the happy wildwood, 
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Where thine early years have sped ; Emblem of our happy childhood, Tothe past for-ev - er fled. 
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with others by the use of well-chosen words, is an art 
which is fully recognized and cultivated ; but to share 
our emotions by any truthful and adequate expression 
of them, is an art which the future has yet to teach us. 
Indeed, the very effort is regarded by many with some- 
thing like contempt, and he whosucceeds best in hiding 
his feelings is most approved. If we are swayed by 
anger, impatience, jealousy, envy or hatred, the less we 
express ourselves the better. The sternest silence at 
such times is the surest method of subduing the rebel- 
lious moods. But to restrain and conceal feelings of 
hive, kindness and good-will—to preserve an impassive 





exterior, when the heart thrills with affection and glad- 
ness—this is to crush out sympathy, and tosilence the 
best promptings of humanity. The language of the 
emotions, whz.teverit may be, deserves the most earnest 
and careful cultivation, for by means of it is developed 
that sympathy which is the great bond of human so- 
ciety. Upon it we are dependent, both for our direct 
happiness and our permanent well-being. This it is 
which leads men to deal justly and kindly with each 
other, which heightens every pleasure and softens every 
pain, which gives rise to all domestic and social hap- 
piness, and makes life’s hardest passages endurable. 
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